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_—— «<a 
AN ESSAY ON BSSAY-WRITING. 


HERE is a friend tives near tie, 

who has a gallery of pictoteés. 
Among the many fair itlusions of 
the graphic aft, none pleases me 
better than @ picture representing 
two persons sitting tm close con- 
ference, Drawing atid Designiti¢. 
The first with pencil and pallet in 
hand, consulting ot looking’ into the 


countenance of the latter, watchidg. 


titithe fair idea ripens into chodp'tht, 
inthe sublime countenance of’ her 
sister, And certainly there ‘is a 
ftioment to be waited for, When the 
young idea is ready for pérfectiow ; 
when the swelling fruit 

Quem mulcent aura, firmat Sol, educat 

imber 


8 filled with generous juice and 
flavour, aad is ready for the table 
to rejoice the hearts of gods and Men. 
Buty idea goes farther. Candidus, 
l wish to consider with you how 
the fair idea may be ripened in the 
bud of bemg while cenception is 
Clothing, and attiring it imto charac- 
te, The same assistance that De- 
fighing gives.to Drawing, J plead 
for, and derive from the’ counte- 
mance of a sympathetic friend : and 
no friend is. personally at haud, 
you are always ready, and to your 
charming and expressive counte- 
mance $ appeal. You, Candidus; 
tke the youny essayist by the hand ; 
SELFASY MAG. NO. LXX. 





“« You rear the tender thought, 
You teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


Your ingenuous word of enevurage-~ 

ment fledges the young, the :fant 

sentiments Like the breath of 

whispering zephyr, you cail the 

tender and bashful virgin idea iato 

life. 

“ Ye living buds, why do ye stay ?” 

Cow ter, 


When, Deity went forth to, ereate, 
theology says that he multiplied 
his person and said ; * Let usaake 
matt in “dtr jindge.” ‘When ke 
formed man in his own image, of 
course he créatetl bim with pdrts 
and talents capable of — creeting, 
thuagh im a sirailer nyeasure 5) and 
he gives him the same or similar 
a@uxibaries too. He has appointéd 
that thé human sou! end her facul. 
ties shall unfold into development 
by the aid of communication. 
Sech is the infinite multiplication 
of idéa that is formed by kindréd 
minds catching thé light of Flea. 
ven, which is rationality, and té- 
flécting it back and forward fy in- 
finite play and process of com- 
munication. Arsperities are smooth. 
ed down : shade softens ard siks 
into shade, and by the endless repe- 


tition of refracted, and reflected 
light, the whole is seen in one 
beautiful perspective. What I wish 


toconvey io tins essay is this; that 

when you €ssay any thing in writ- 

ing, it is of importance that you 

address yourself to tive mind or tlte 
nae 
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countenance of a friend pour |’ en- 
visager; it is of material aid in the 
development of thought, eventhough 
your friend utters not a word ; 
youexplore your own sentiment in 
the reflection of his countenance, 
Does not the whole world bear wit- 
ness to this advantage in the words 
character, aud reputation ? We 
siaud upon reputation as a basis on 
which to build the fair pillar of 
character, that thereon may be 
traced new characters of fair impost, 
woithy to be read and to perpetu- 
ate our Dames to future times. 

A.S. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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EXAMINATION OF LINES 
ANDER POPE, 


OF ALEX- 


* For forms of government let fools con- 
test, 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best ; 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the 
right.” 


AS these lines have a jingle, they 
pass for truth, Now Lash de- 
sivous in company with you, Can- 
cdidus, to examine them to the bot- 
tom, to try if they be tue, or 
merely truisms, that is, having a 
faint resemblance of truth. Beware 
of professing friends that you have 
not proved: put not too much con- 
fidence in these, or they perhaps 
may sting youto the heart, We 
_arm against declared enemies. This 
reminds me of Dr. Johuson’s father, 
who used to lock the haill-door 
every night, though the house was 
open and exposed on the rere. The 
_ sentiment of Pope seems to declare 
against studying the science of 
government, the Respolitica, as a 
yugateory thing. Jf men will not 
study government to discover the 
wisest system, by which all the 


arts of the body politic, beig 
well regulated and poised, there 
may be no jarring or dissonance ig 
the administration ; how shail they 
know to form a constitution, of tg 
keep it in order by wise provisions 
and checks when constituted? How 
shall they know at the differen 
periods of time, whea opportunity 
is alforded for adjustment, what is 
out of order, and how to apply 
the salutary remedy? Is it no 
by understanding any machine, 
whether it be mathematical, as q 
globe or an orrery ; or mechanical, 
as a clock, a steam-engine, or a 
mill, that we shall know how tore 
gulate its movements, and to keep 
it in order? Depend upon it, if 
men who are to be governed, do 
not study the science of gover. 
ment for the purpose of introducing 
these wise and salutary adjustments, 
those who are to govern will study 
how to subjugate them, to take ad 
vantage of their ignorance, follies, 
and vices, to ride upon their necks, 
I conclude therefore, that this sew 
timent of Pope is a most perniciow 
one, and instead of those being reck- 
oned fools who addict themselves to 
the science of government, tha 
there is notin the compass of hamaa 
‘intellect, a more important topi¢t 
occupy and exercise the ‘human 
mind than this very thing. The 
busivess is not, says the wise pleader 
in Sallust, speaking of the Catiline 
conspiracy, to consider how of 
what manner we shal] occupy # 
enjoy the blessings of life, but 
whether we shall live at all, or ¥¢ 
our wives, and our children become 
the prey of civil and wilitay 
rapine. It is owing vo this, havilg 
wise statesmen, men who app 
the value, and exercised the 
of political wisdom, that the #4 
of England has risen p | 
among the nations: these were me 
who did not basely compa 
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dom, for base and sordid gold. It 
was this that elevated the Roman 
gate before, and gave her a com- 
manding tnfluence among the na- 
tions, that she was able to prescribe 
laws, and dictate terms of obed- 
fence ‘even to the wise Greeks, 
much more to the nations of un- 
cultivated life, though ever so vio- 
lent and untractable. Wise men 
and good men studying laws and 
civil polity, thus sat upon the back 
of the jeviathan, this ungovernable 
mankind, and guided him whither- 
soever they would, Hence tis by 
wise laws that.the whole frame and 
system of ature is rey,ulated, 
Every thing that is formed for per- 
manence, must be formed with re- 
gular adjustmenjs: the planets are 
kept im their spheres by divine 
wisdom and salutary regulation, and 
are restrained by the laws impressed 
on the planetary system, that they 
do not fail into, become ingulphed 
or swallowed up in the monarch 
wun. He shines in his majestic 
sphere, and irradiates ail creation 
round with refreshing light and 
heat, which duly administered, 
supply all their several necessities : 
he promotes their being and well- 
being, aud fillsthem with life, ani- 
Mation and joy. Hence it was 
that the morning stars sang together; 
their songs were directed towards 
the auspicious framer of that sys- 
tem, who-framed it io infinite wis- 
dom, and laid the foundation of 
their joy. I would ask the implicit 
admirers of Me> Pope, what they 
Would think of a goverament where- 
i his Satanic majesty presided. 
We conceive of this fallen spirit 
that he is wise, at least subtle, and 
that he is fond of rule and exercis- 
rg dominion: I think the acknow- 

gmeot of the world says so; 
But what is his rule for? What is 
the end of his government? Do 
jou think it is to make man happy 
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or miserable ? But has he not 
many wise plavsibilities to impose 
on the unwary? And has he not 
succeeded to admiration, and miser- 
ably guiled and fascinated multi- 
tudes of the unfortunate human 
race to their ruin? One of his 
famous expedients and policies of 
his government is in the art of war, 
whereby the brethren of the human 
race are instructed to cut one 
another’s throats—Oh ! no, that 
would be ungenteel—weill, I only 
use it as a figure of speech—they 
literally blow out one another's 
brains, ‘This is all done (I'll assure 
you,) with all due debtorum, as 
anybody may see, that will take 
the trouble to look at an army drawn 
up in regular ranks fully caparison- 
ed, trumpets blowing, drams beat: 
ing, colours fying, you would 
think it was preparation made for a 
scene of goodiy sort, and to cele- 
brate the triumph and consum- 
mation of human happiness : no 
such matter! it is—all this five pre 
paration, this grand sbew, — this 
beautitul order, this array, and 
tnaitial music, is all Satau’s king- 
dom in full display, wherein man- 
kind are gallantly occupied a 
mutual destruction; and when the 
deed is done, the dreadful evil is 
achieved, there are mea who can su 
down, and men calling themselves 
Cliristians too, who sit. down, 
and write, and applaud nativpal 
spirit. Now, you admirers of Mr, 
Pope, what think you of this # 
Lvok, I beseech yon on this picture; 
and if you have a mind to see jt ign 
perfection, then shew or set betone 
it its contrast, the lifes the characier, 
the policies of poveroment of. the 
blessed Jesus. Do you pot ibink 
now that the mosarch above intro- 
duced, has administered weil, that 
is efiectually ? Yes, surely, and 
with most certain and fatal effect 
to establish his system, and the ends 


av ons frit mannii 
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and policies of bis government, to 
exterminate the system of peace, 
and non-resistance, and meekness, 
and brotherly kindness from the 
earth. But Satan’s talents and 
policies of government lie many 
ways; he does not always exhibit 


** The pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war.” 


He works by sap, by secret hidden 
wile and policy :- he unites” the 
vigour of an Ajax with the policies, 
tricks, and cunning of a_ wily 
Ulysses ; for | 


Seeccsces agegseres seseesee’® Many shapes 
Of death, and many are the ways that 
lead . 


To his grim cave!” MILTon. 


Turn we now to the latter two 


lines of our text. Candidas, 
let me look into thy charming 
countenance to unfold thy secret 


thought. According to Mr. Pope, 
it is no matter what sort of faith we 
profess, or of what religion we 
dre. What think you of this? What 
says the Catholic to this ? What 
says the Protestant, the Calyinist, 
the Lutheran, the Methodist, the 
Quaker. 1 hear a universa] clamour: 
all cry mine, mine, mine! For 
this once, gentlemen, you have all 
spoken the same thing. Indeed 
there are many who differ so far 
from Pope, that they consider faith 
to be .every thing, and holding 
what they call the orthodox, senti- 
ment, to atone for many aberrations 
from sound practice or a good life. 
Orthodox—Would these good gen- 
tlemen please to explain the word 
to me, for I do not understand it. 
T consider it as arbitrary and remote 
from a fixed ‘standard, as the first 
ineridian; which every nation (as 
in’ thia. case every sect,) varies te 
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their own liking. Till this is fixed, 
I believe we must suit Ourselves to 
the sentiment of Mr. Pope, ff, 
was I suppose a Christian: and if 
his measured verse had permitted 
I suppose he would have said 
“ Christian faith.” Does he stretch 
his sentiment to take in the moderg 


followers of Mahomet? The wor. 
shippers of images? Of the sup 


and moon? Or the people we cali 
heathen? Does he admit the Jews 
who crucified Christ ? Perhaps 
they thought they were doing right, 
us many now a days think they do, 
or say sv at least, although theip 
profession of bearing arms is dige 
metrically reyerse to his peaceable 
kingdom. On the whole, [ think 
Candidus, that this latter sent. 
ment of Pope, is the sounder of the 
two, with this provision, that the 
man whose life isin the right, who 
has it squared and fashioned og 
the perfect mode|]—for a right line 
(you know) can have no Curve—go 
shadow of turning—is there any 
such man? But admit there be, 
then I think the principle of recti. 
tude that is in him will correcta 
great many of his prejudices, big 
superstitions, his prepossessions, 
His faith will stand fair for being 
drawn into the correctness of heavens 
ly orthodoxy: for Christ hath pro 
mised—he who spake truth and no 
lie hath promised, “ Whoso doeth 
my will, shall know of my doo 
trine.” On this account, in order 
to have correctness of sentiment, 
I helieve we must set out with cor 
rectness of living, lest we happen 
to be included in this description 
following. ‘ Thou sayest thou be 
Hievest in God—it is well ; the 
devils also believe and tremble.” 


AS. 
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SHE HISTORY OF AN INTENDED DI- 
VINE. 


(Continued from Page 266.) 
CHAPTER Y. 


«Oh! Glasgow is a fine town, 
A very famous city ; : 
For all the men are lords and squires, 
And all the women pretty.” 


§° at least thought Harry Fitz- 
patrick. He was highly delight- 
ed with every thing he saw; and 
when he contrasted the pleasures 
which Glasgow promised, with the 
amusements to which he was accus- 
tomed in the village of Arnott, he 
was agreeably surprised at the dif 
ference. His vivacity and humour 
soon secured him acquaintances, and 
among bis companions at College, 
he became a favourite. 


There are some men, in the 
formation of whony dame Nature 
has been very ‘partial; she has 
contrived to mingle so many cold 
particles in their Constitutions, 
that, like the salamander, they can 
lve in surrounding flames : in other 
words, they appear to be So com- 
pletely divested of passions, that 
they can quietly stalk through the 
world without being drawn to the 
fight hand or to the left, by any of 
the temptations which prove fatal 
to others. This was not the case 
with Fitzpatrick; he was fond of 
fay society, and but too apt to en- 
gage in any round: of folly which 
might be proposed. His heart was 
Ec and his principles sound ; yet 
e was of sucha thoughtless un- 
guarded disposition, that he never 
considered for a moment what might 
be the consequences of his actions, 
ln a place-like Glasgow, where he 
Het with companions much of his 
*Wa temper, he was seldom dispos- 
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ed to check the impulse of his feel- 
ings, or averse to engage in plea- 
sures which the sober and temperate 
would infailibly condemn, He was 
flattered by the attentions which he 
received from young men of supe 
rior rank and fortune, and without 
much scruple did he join with them 
in their extravagance and dissipa- 
tion. He was, of course, frequent- 
ly led into situations from which it 
required ‘all his skill and dexterity 
to extricate himself; yet such trans- 
actions were sources of amusement 
again, and with the termination of 
each foolish exploit, the sense of its 
impropriety vanished. He was not 
however, inattentive to the pursuits 
of literature, and for a considerable 
number of days together, he would 
appiy with the most unremitting age 
suiuity to his studies, unmoved by 
the solicitations of even bis most 
intimate friends. In consequence 
of this conduct, and Of some other 
inconsistencies in Ms character, he 
began to be considered as rather an 
eccentric mortal, and often lis fits of 
abstraction, and flights of fancy, afs 
forded great entertainment to his 
acquaintances. He was sometimes 
seen parading the streets with hasty 
strides, distorting his countenance, 
and inattentive to every object 
around ; at the same time he ap- 
peared to be repeating passages from 
some favourite author, and tv accom- 
inodate his motions to the spirit 
of tle piece: when accosted’ by his 
friends, he would bolt out'a passage 
or some oiher 
poet, in reply ; and by those who 
were not acquainted with his man- 
ner, he was thought sometimes de- 
ranged. 

‘He regularly attended the the« 
atre, became quite a critic, and was 
held in great reverence among the 
To reading poetry and 


plays, and to the study of polite 
literature, he devoved @ great partof 
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his time ; he was therefore a more 
pleasant companion than a profound 
philosopher; more admired for his 
powers of entertaining than for his 
scholastic knowledge. The younsg, 
the gay, and the volatile of both 
sexes, were his delight, and yet no 
man had a more profound veneration 
for sterling worth and steady integ- 
rity. Every species of hypocrisy he 
detested, and he completely despis- 
ed a mean crouching spirit; he did 
not look upon extravagance and dis- 
sipation as crimes of a deep dye, but 
want of principle always met his 
contempt. ‘“ He honoured merit, 
though in rags, and scorned the 
proud dishonest knave ina office.” 
Among his friends, none was re- 
garded so highiy as Charles O’Con- 
nor; aud the friendship was mutual. 
His father, Sir Redmond, had a_ve- 
ry handsome property io Ireland, 
and though it was greatly reduced 
by the profuse hospitality of his 
ancestors, yet he had still sufficient 
to indulge in acts of generosity, and 
there were few in whom the ‘means 
and the inclination were more hap- 
pily united, Charles had gone 
through a short course of education 
at Dublin College, but being foud of 
variety, he had taken it into his 
head to spend this winter in Glas- 
ow. He was bold, generous, and 
fashionably dissipated ; in their dis- 
itions, he and Fitzpatrick strong- 
ly resembled each other. Their 
intimacy originated in the follow- 
ing occurrence, In one of bis mid- 
night rambles, our hero heard a con- 
fused sound of voices ip a harrow 
lane, as if proceeding from men en- 
gaged in a quarrel, His curiosity 
prompted him to witness the scene ; 
he found three men, with the most 
determined fury, assailing one, who, 
with his back against the wall, main- 
tained the unequal contest with 
great vigour and courage. Cow ard- 
ice was not a principle in Harry’s 
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constitution; he did not hesitate g 
moment, but rushed to the assistance 
of the single person witha degree 
of impetuosity which turned the 
tide of battle. The conflict, how. 
ever, was severe 5; but the assailants 
were routed. “ Huzza! I neger 
saw finer fighting in my life,” ey, 
claimed O’Connor. “ By my soi! 
my dear fellow,” shaking Harry by 
the baad, * I would patiently put up 
with a skinful of well bruised bones 
at any time, just to see you exerci 
your sprig of shillelah.” “And | 
can return the comptiment,” replied 
our hero, “for you were a tiger in 
your fierce deportment. But are 
you hurt?” * Not much, though [ 
got some hard knocks. But come, 
march to the nearest tavern; this 
cudgelling’s a devilish salt kind of 
diet; a bottle will not be much a 
miss; and over it I will give you an 
account of the whole affair, and my 
thanks at the same time.” 

They had scarcely been acquaint 
ed before; but when they came to 
the tavern, they recognised each 
other, and from that time became 
inseparable, In the course of his 
travels through the streets aod Janes 
of the city that night, Charles had 
met with one of those unfortunate 
females, who live oa the bread of 
infamy. Her manner and appear 
ance were superior to the generality 
of that class, and while she caught 
hold of his arm, he was about rude- 
ly to shake her off, but the expres 
sion of her countenance, which be 
beheld by the pale glimmering of 
a lamp, determined him to inguire 
her history ; this he obtained im @ 
very, few words. She was the 
daughter of a merchant, who, whea 
in affluent circumstances, had giveo 
her an excellent education; she 
lost her mother when young, Wa 
treated by her father with the great 
est indulgence, and admired oh | 
sense and Vivacity ; a young mall 
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considerable fortune made honour- 
able proposals. ln the mean time, 
her father’s affairs feil into con- 
fysion, and he was declared a bank- 

, This preyed upon his spirits, 
he fell into a state of gloomy des- 
poudency, and shortly after died Tie 
lover changed bis mind, took ad- 
yanlage of her unprotected situation, 
and having completed the work of 
ruin, left herto infamy and want. 
Having Goished her short narrative, 
she raised her eyes to heaven, and 
clasping her hands together, ex- 
claimed with emotion, “ 1 thank that 
merciful Being, who prevented my 
arents from beholding the misery 
of their child.” Charles was ge- 
nerous ; be gave her his purse, aud 
told her if she would quit the way 
of lite she then wasin, he would 
consider what might be done tor 
here On leaving her, he was attack- 
ed by the villains, who by the time- 
ly assistance of Fitzpatrick, were 
discomtited. 


ee 


CHAPTER Yi. 


“In peace, love tunes the shepherd’s 
reed, 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 
In halls, in gay attire is seen, 
la hamlets dances on the green. 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above— 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 


«“ Qt ' there is a sweet era in 

the life of man,” when his 
heart is open to every tender iu 
ression; it is before the world and 
its cares corrupt him, before the ge- 
nerous affections ‘of his heart are 
destroyed; when his mind is sway. 
edby every kind and benevolent 
impulse ; when he despises the nar- 
fow prejudices of men, and acts ene 
tiely under the impulse of feeling, 
This isthe sweet season of love and 


all its joys; the delightful period 


When the heart is tremblingly alive 
the power of female charais, 
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None felt them more sensibly, or 
was more enthusiastic in his admir- 
ation, than Fitzpatrick, « Maria Ash. 
ton was the only daughter of a 
wealthy citizep, whose fortune had 
arisen from commerce, and who 
thought that opulence was the best 
of heaven’s gifts, She had a hand- 
some face, a genteel figure, a great 
flow of animal spirits, and had got a 
fashionable education. As she was 
an only child, her parents doat- 
ed on her with a culpable fonduess, 
and she -grew up a composition of 
caprice and vanity. She, however, 
possessed artifice sufficrent to con- 
ceal her defects, when necessary to 
her designs, and it was mot-onma 
slight acquaintance that her real 
character could be ascertained, 
Fitzpatrick met her at an assembly, 
and got introduced ; she happened 
to be unusually gay, talked a yreat 
deal, and displayed a degree of 
pertness which often passes for wit, 
Our hero returned from the asseme 
biy in raptores, 

lL is a mutier of curious specula- 
tion to consider the dillerent ways 
in which the same passion aflecis 
uilicrent individuals, Some, when 
wouided by the little archer, sit qui- 
etly duwn, fold their arms, turn up 
the whites of their eyes, and sigh, 
apd whine ; others run away with 
their love to a shady grove, or pur- 
ling stream, and there by moonlight 
huid sweet converse with the trees, 
aad stones, and stars, and loudly cail 
upon all nature, animate and inapi- 
mate, to witoesstheir woes. Iu nei- 
ther of these ways did Harry Fitz- 
patrick vent his feelings. Whea 
he got into his chamber, he sat Jdowa 
very tranquilly on his chair, leaned 
his elbow on the table, and genity 
reclining bis head oa the palm of 
lus hand, hé began to whisile with 
greatenergy. He had scarcely got 
over the first bar of the tune, when 
suddenly starting up, he twitched 
of his hat, flung it with vio. 
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lence to the farthest part of the 
room, and broke out iato “ by hea- 
ven she’s fair, oh! how divinely 
fair.” He thea quietly returned to 
his seat. Having placed a sheet of 
paper on the writing desk before 
him, he dipt bis pen into the ink, 
and turning his eyes up to the ceil- 
ing, he continued in this attitude 
fora considerable time—shook the 
ink out of the pen—again dipt it 
into the inkstand—put the end of it 
into bis mouth, and baving chewed 
it for some time with great earnest- 
ness, he at length wrote at the top 
of the page, 

LINES ON THE LOVELY MISS ASHTON. 


Haviog got thus far, he threw 
himself back on the chair, scratch- 
ed his head—it would not do. He 
got up iv a passion, threw the sheet 
of paper into the fire, kicked over 
tie Chair on which he bad been sit- 
ting, and calmly went to bed. Whe- 
ther laying bimself Hat on the 
broad of his back had excited any 
jarticular train of poetical ideas, 

will not take upon me to deter- 
mine; but certain it is, be had pot 
been long in that positiod untfl he 
suddenly started up, jumped ont oa 
the floor, hastily put on his clothes, 
am! baving lighted bis candle, and 
got another sheet of paper, he seem- 
ed determined to write something, 
Now, want of ideas, to a poet, ora 
would be poet, when desiring to ce- 
lebrate a mistress, is a very serious 
thing indeed. Harry thought it al- 
together beneath the dignity of his 
passiva to pen his feelings in valgar 
prose; but after sitting rolling his 
eyes, gnawiig his pen, scratching 
his head, rubbing his chin, and dis- 
torting his body and fave into a thou- 
saud shapes, he was in no very 
good ba:nour with his muse for dis- 
gaining his solicitauons. All he 
could make out that night was the 
silspring of a tortured brain, and 
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the two following 


consisted of 
lines ; 


“Oh! would my muse assist 
Fo paint thy heavenly charms,"s» 


She would not, and was so oh 
Stitiate that he again went to bedt 
dream, we may suppose, of “her 
who caused him so much anxiety, 
Next day he dressed himself with 
more than ordinary care, determig. 
ed to pay his respects, and set oyt 
with a tolerable stock of spirits and 
fortitude. He was received 
Mrs, Ashton with a degree of cold 
civility which mortified him not a 
little, but his courage revived when 
he beheld Maria herself soon after 
enter in all the charms of youth 
and beauty. Compliments being 
passed, the conversation turned 
the occurrences of the preceding 
night, and Fitzpatrick expressed 
the yreat happiness he enjoyed in 
having Miss Ashton for a partner; 
sighed and ogied with all his might, 
made some very pretty speeches 
from tragedies, and delivered them 
in a very atleciing manner, ; Sls 
appeared greatly delighted, and 
went through ali the rules andor 
dinances of flirtation with great 
spirit, and also with success, for 


~instead of discovering any symptom 


of that capricious temper which we 
have alluded to, he thought her 


“ All that is sweet and seducing te man.” 


cveseeseesee® All that painting could expres, 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love” 


His studies were now neglected, 
and expeisive pleasures proj 

for the gratification of Maria, 0 
cupied almost entively bis time and 
attention. Draughts on his fathers 
pocket became now more frequem 
than accorded with his ideas o 
economy, and with every bill, be 
received a profound lecture on th 
propriety and importance of “ gui 
ing bis ailairs with . discretio® 
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Young Fitzpatrick paid but little at- 
“ntion to these salutary precepts; 
the society he kept burried hin a- 
long, and if the present moment 
hrousht enjoyment, neither he nor 
his companions considered conse- 
gences. As his associates were 
chiefly composed of the young and 
the giddy, they were often 
jovolved in unlucky adventures 
which they might have eas- 
ily avoided, and out of which they 
were not extricated without a liber- 
ality of purse which he could not 
wel! afford, 

Having made upa party to the 
theatre, for the purpose of support- 
ing the first appearance of a young 
lady (a native of Dublin) on the 
Glasgow boards, he and his friends 
dined at a tavern, and in order to 
bring themselves to the proper pitch, 
the bott!e was circulated with great 
rapidity. This party was formed 
iu opposition to one composed of 
those redoubted warriors denomi- 
nated bloods, who scour the streets 
at midnight, beat old crazy watch- 
men for crying the hour, exert their 
prowess on the unfortunate females 
who may fall in their way, kick up 
rots in places of public amusement, 
and terminate the frolic cither in a 
bignio or a roundhouse. It was ru- 
moured to our hero and his compan- 
ions, that these valiant sons of tus 
mult were determined to raise the 
hiss as soon as the young actress 
should appear, aod not to give over 
this innocent mirth until they 
should oblige her to retire, over- 
whelmed with confusion. To sup- 
port her, then, was at once pronounc- 
edto be an act of humanity, a du- 
y incumbent on every brave and 
benevolent person to perform. 


With this resolution, after baving 
atthe tavern added largety to their 
wock of natural courage, did they 
ually forth to the scene of action. 

first appearance was hailed with 
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a shout of encouraze nent by Fitz. 
patrick and his frends, and by the 
others with hisses and groans, which 
seemed nearly to confound the 
young candidate for public favour, 
Among those who were most lgud 
and forward of this well meaning 
set, was an antiquated beau, who 
convealed his grey hairs, or bald 
pate, under a very smart natural 
looking wig. O'Connor's indigua- 
tion was particularly roused by his 
exertious, and twirling off his wig 
with a suddea jerk, be tossed it up 
to the ceiling; in its descent it 
pitche.! on one of the chandeliers, 
and ina twinkling began to crackle 
and blaze with great violence. 
Sume were terrified and others en- 
tertained ; but the poor owner of 
the wig was rendered furious at be- 
holding itina flame, and attacked 
O'Connor with great vigour. The 
house was soon in an uproar; — the 
crash of seats, the jingling ot brok- 
en jamps, the melancholy tones of 
expiring fiddles, the ladies screain- 
ing, combatants shouting, all cou- 
spired to form a concert of a very 
martial kind. A stop was put to 
the fray by the arrival of some pe- 
lice officers and their myrinidons, 
The most active of both parties 
were male prisoners; Fitz patrick 
and bis friend were among the num- 
ber, beiag obliged to yield, alter a 
most desperate resistance. 


(To be continued.) 
oq a3 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


Re 
REMARKS ON PARTY-SPIRITs 
GENTLEMEN, 


AVING been always a frend 
to peace,” and an enemy to 


all party-spirit and division, | have. 


of late been greatly distresse! at 

beholding the disumon, the jealouse 

ies, and reciprocal autmnosities 

which prevail at present amoagst 
pbb 
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the inhabitants of all parts of this 
country. All apprehensions of dan- 
ger from without being now coin 

pletely removed, it is truly vex 

atious, that we should experience 
so much distraction and misery 
from the operation of hostile prin- 
ciples from within, To whatever 
causes it may be owing, the public 
mind is evidently much disturbed. 
The spirit of party has arisen to 
an alarming height; and unless a 
salutary changeshall take place, some 
dreadful explosion may be expect- 
ed, at no very great distance of 
time, 

The party-spirit which prevails, 
appears to influence ali our debates 
and discussions on public affairs. 
We cannot now deliver a bold o- 
pinion on any important point, 
without being immediately assailed 
by numerous adversaries, all striv- 
ing with a zeal bordering on frenzy, 
who shall most effectually beat us 
down by argument, or, when that 
is wanting, by invective and abuse, 
Even the calm and dispassionate 
reasoner is in danger of having his 
passions inflamed, in these fiery 
times. A synodical discussion ts as 
good as any other, for eliciting the 
venom of party-spirit ; and we 
have just seen, that the disinter- 
ment of an Orangeman is a capital 
subject fer giving certain writers 
an opportunity to discharge their 
spleen and malice. The question 
in dispute might have been seitled 
in a few words; but the jealous 
rage of a party has swelled it into 
immense importance, The season 
of temperate measures and tem- 
perate discussion appears to have 
passed away. Every thing must 
now be carried witha high hand, by 
the several contending  pariies. 
The Orange faction is exhorted to 
be upon the alert, to disconcert the 
views of Catholics and others, sup- 
posed to be disaffected in their 
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principles ; while the Anti-Oray 

party is encouraged to act with 
vigour in opposition to the views, 
principles, and pretensions of the 


undeniably illegal Qrange associ. 
ations. No moderate measures are 


even, so much as thought of, Jt 
seems they would not answer at 
present. And thus ts the state torn 
by all the deadly rage and implac. 
able malice of a civil war. 

Writers and speakers on both 
sides, appear to have been too much 
the slaves of prejudice and passion, 
In their excessive haste to condema 
their antagonists, they assume it as 
certam that they are utterly ig 
error; and then they proceed, in 
place of argument, to employ the 
most virulent invective. Will any 
man of sound sense justify this cons 
duct? Or will he think it neces 
sary that a good cause should be 
supported by railing and abusive 
epithets ? 

I utterly condemn the want of 
moderation which bas latterly dis- 
tinguished the advocates on both 
sides of the great political questions 
of the day. Aud while L believe 
that much of the party-spirit and 
division which exists, may be fairly 
attributed to the instigation of the 
Orange party, who have prosecuted 
their views to a most unjustifiable 
excess, I, at the same time, disap- 
prove of the false zeal of those 
who have stood in opposition, ft 
has materially hurt their cause 3.and 
the Orange party have been delight 
ed that they have been so succest 
ful in arming their adversariesagainst 
themselves. 

The ministerial journals aré 
bundantly servile in their attach 
ment to the court, and their indie 
criminate approbation. of its mes 
sures. But the leading oppositiet 
prints are every whit as bad on the 
other side. They are generally 
the mere abject slaves of theig party 
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and can in trnth lay no claim to 
fedl indepéntentées Both publica: 
fions support the cause they have 

used, in every conjuncture, and 
duder all circumstances, They areé 
fiberal in theit abuse of all who 
differ from them ; and cannot be 
persuaded that those who dislike 
any part of their doctrine, can be at 
ili friendly to their cause. 

Much has been said concerning 
the redemption of the News paper 
press from the contro! of court in- 
fluence, aud the time-serving prin- 
ciples of the day. Of this I ap- 
reve as much as any man. but 
heise fully persuaded, that any 
newspaper which professes to advo- 
cate the cause of a faction or party, 
and which will support it at ail 
events, can lay no claun to inde- 
pendence: the redempilon which I 
would wish for, is, of @ very pe- 
coliar cast. I would wish to see the 
press emancipated from every de- 
gree of corrupt influence, Ict that 
wise from what quarter it may. 
But the party man, must ever be ;a 
slave to that influence. I desire 
good principles in the conductors 
vf the press, nor can I be so mean 
as to Commend a newspaper, merely 
because it may advocate the cause 
of the party tu which I am attached. 
The dogmas of a party should be 
ho guide to an editor, His mind 
should be free to commend what is 
goud, and to reprobate what is bad, 
come from what quarter they may. 

1 ubominate therefore the miser- 
able railing which political sectaries 
Sploy against one enother, and 
against the several opposition prints. 
Such a paper is pot of théir party, 
therefore it is vile,’ abominable, 
aod corrupt, and no geod thing can 
tome out of Nazareth, Bat, is it 
wrenuous on their side? Behold 
all that is excellent, free, liberal, 
aml patriotic! Such nonsense is 
uifinitely disgusting.» But vatil the 
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public mind shall diseern that it is 
not the advocacy of a party, but 
that of ¢rueh, and the true prince ples 
of liberty which constitutes the patri- 
otic character, nothing better can be 
expected, A moderate attention to 
this plain, distinction will serve to 
expose the rant and prejudice of 
many of the would be wise news- 
niongers of the day. 

The freazy ot party has now 
reached such a pitch, that men of 
moderate principles and conduct 
have nochance for the smallest share 
of approbation, Such are branded 
with the epithets of tame, irresolure, 
time-serving, good-for nothing men, 
None are good for any thing that 
do not come fu'ly up tothe standard 
of the party. You must be all, o 
noihing. Half measures will wever 
suit the present crisis, 

Gentlemen, Lam no more for halt 
measures in a good cause, than any 
other man} but I am persuaded, 
that violenéd measures cap Dever serve 
even, a yood cause. Io the field of 
battle, a bold and desperate attack 
has often gained the victory; but 
there is no similarity between this 
case, and that of the contending 
factions of the present day, Five 
millions of people cannot be dras 
gooned into a state of abject slavery, 
by the hostile impulse of ary 
power whatever: nor, on the other 
hand, can Catholic petitioners rea- 
sonably expect a re(lress of grieve 
ances by waging war against those 
who, are opposed to them, whether 
in the shape of government agents, 
or persons assocrated, under the 


guise of loyalty, tor the express pte 


pose of resisiing the Cautho I< charms, 
ln short, Catholi¢ eipavcipation 1s 
not to be Carried by storm, And as 


a real friend to religions and politi- 


cat freedom, FE regret exceedingly, 


that the Catholic advocates shout 
have takeu avy steps wich may be 
considered as -prejudiiah to tiyeti 
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cause, by men of liberal and inde- 
pendent principles. 

That they have taken such steps 
Ihave no doubt, Iam not an in- 
attentive observer of the state of 
public feeling on the several political 
qrestions which occur: and I can 
positively say, that within the last 
year, a very remarkable change has 
taken place in the minds of some of 
the most liberal and enlightened 
members of the society in which I 
live, toward the Catholic petitioners, 
[I do not speak of men of weak 
minds, or of such as might be easily 
moved by the vindictive ~exertious 
of the opposite party, but of men of 
strong understandings, superior to 
preyudice, and of un loubted liber- 
ality, as wellas probity. And I 
say, these men have altered their 
tone respecting the Catholic petition- 
ers. They subscribed the original 
petition in favour of Catholic eman- 
cipation, but they would not sub- 
scribe the same petition now. And 
why ? Because they conceive that 
the Catholic petitioners (if such 
they may now with propriety be 
called,) have assumed a tone and 
style, and manifested a disposition 
and conduct, utterly unbecoming 
the character which they should have 
sostaived. 

This change of sentiment I have 
fora geod while observed, without 
having made any public remarks 
respecting it, I thought that per- 
haps the feeling expressed on this 
topic, might be in some respects of 
a partial nature, and wouid there- 
fore wear away. But perceiving 
that it has only gained strength by 
time, and thata sinilae feeling has 
been, of late, publicly expressed 
by many respectabie individuals, 
representing the landed interest of 
several large and populous cuunties, 
l am persuaded, that it must have a 
reasonable foundation. There is 


sume error, some misconduct, on the 
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part of those who manage the busi. 
ness of petitioning, else no sych 
change of sentiment, no such public 
expression of opinion, would have 
arrested the attention of the public 
mind. The Ant:-Cathvoiic patty 
have beheld all this with great plea. 
sure. They rejoice, that by the 
misguided and intemperate exertions 
of the Catholics themselves, their 
cause, which had before been doing 
well, is put back perhaps fifteen of 
twenty years, 


Whether the Catholics in general 
are sensible of this change or not, 
Icannot say. But it is now a matter 
of such notoriety, that it cannot 
escape general observation. And 
adinitting that it is true, that many 
of their formerly best friends among 
the Protestants, feel a spirit of 
alienation, how does it become the 
Catholics to act, at the present june. 
ture? Whether they will receive 
it well or not, I shall here, in a few 
words, give my opinion. In place 
of railing at the grand juries, and 
loading their members wi'h calum- 
niatory epithets; in place of alleging 
that their Protestant friends, who 
blame their misguided zea! and vio 
lence, 
principles, have sold themselves to 
the court, or have become otherwise 
corrupt, it behoves them to inguire 
into the causes of this remarkable 
aud very important change in the 
opinions of a most respectable part 
of the community. Abusive language 
never serves any good purpose ; and 
in the present case, it must still 
farther prejudice those agaist whom 
it is directed, to the disadvantage of 
the Catholic cause. The use of it 
betrays a bad temper and disp 
sition. Those who employ & are 
particularly. reprehensivie, when tt 
is unquestionable, that the objects 
of their dispieasure, are in many 
instances, persons of great worth, 
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and in truth, friendly to Catholic 


emancipation, 

[ say, the Catholics should in- 
quire into the causes of the above- 
mentioned change of political senti- 
ment. And, I believe, they will 
find them to exist, not in the increase 
ed dissemination and reception of 
Orange principles, not in a more 
general reprobation of the cause of 
Catholic emancipation, resting on 
fir and constitutional principles, 
but in the recent conduct of the 
Catholic petitioners, or, more propere 
ly, of those who have undertaken 
to conduct the business of petition, 
The former Protes ant advocates of 
Catholic emancipation, in seceding 
from the ground they lately occu- 
pied, have not thrown themselves 
into the arms of the Orangemen. 
They reprobate the Orange associ- 
ations, both as they are illegal and 
impolitic ; and they are still friends 
of Catholic emancipation, But 
they disapprove of the measures 
which have lately been adopted in 
prosecuting that object, and of the 
point of view in which the Catholic 
petitioners have presented theme 
selves to public observation. 

Having discovered the real cause 
of this temporary estrangement, it 
then behoves them to abandon that 
system of conduct which has led to 
such pernicious consequences, For 
surely the Catholics must perceive 
that it is their interest to have the 
countenance of the liberal and en- 
lightened Protestants. This they 
will not gain by insulting and abus- 
ive language, but only by adopting 
conciliatory measures, and such a 
change of system as may recom- 
mend their cause to the liberal and 
independent of all religious deno- 
minations. They surely do not ex- 
pec’ to beat down their Protestant 
bre hren: by misapplied censure, or 
stuseless menace. They cannot in- 


tend to scowl defiance on all who 
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will not run with them to every ex 
treme of infatuation. They do not 
believe that they will be able to 
carry their question on what may 
be termed the point of the bayonet, 
They ought to pay a very particu- 
lar regard, pechaps respect, to their 
Protestant well-wishers, many of 
whom are very competent judges of 
their cause, and whose concurring 
application to the legislature must 
always be recommendatory of their 
petitions, 

Relieving, as I do, that the Ca- 
tholic cause has suffered much from 
the acts of its pretended friends and 
professed advocates, I cannot sufli- 
ciently condemn the conduct of 
those who, from mistaken zeal, or 
base and interested motives, have, 
by speeches or publications, excited 
the displeasure of the Protestant 
friends of Catholic emancipation. 
Great complaints are made against 
the Orange party ; but in truth, it is 
the Catholic demagogues and their 
agents who have raised them to 
their present importance. Had the 
Catholic question been advocated 
with that temper and moderation 
which become a great political ques- 
tion, its friends might have laughed 
the Orangemcn to scorn. ‘Their at- 
tacks would have been in that case 
perfectly impotent. They could 
not have fastened on any thing 
that would have given them just 
grounds for Opposition. They 
would, of course, have fallen 
into well merited and contempt- 
ible insignificance. But now the 
Orangemen can allege, on plausible 
grounds, that they are useful to the 
staie, for the purpose of repelling 
the advances of men of violent and 
obnoxious principles, And I ops. 
pect that these plausible pretensions 
have appeared to government to be, 
in general, so well founded, that 
this is the reason why it bas not put 
down associations existing in con- 
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tempt of the laws of the land. The 
Catholi¢ party have most absurdly 
set themselves in array against these 
disturbers of thé peace, add by their 
misguided warmth, have brought 
discredit on a good cause. ‘They 
should have known that the exist- 
énce of Orange priticiples and O- 
range ledges would have done no 
injury to their cause, had they let 
them alone. 

Under a strong impression of the 
truth of these remarks, I sincerely 
wish that the Catholics and their 
leaders nay see the false and treach- 
erous ground which they have tak- 
en in defence of their just rights, 
Perhaps some bigots may’ believe 
me a foe, as they comuiuibniy do, 
without exception or reserve, ail who 
will not go, as the saying is, through 
thick’ and thin with them}; but in 
truth, it was a sincere desife to pro- 
mote the Catholic interests, which 
has dictated these observations. In- 
treating that your readers may re- 
ceive them with the same benign- 
ant spirit with which they have 
been written, Tam, &c. ee 

AN OBSERVER. 

P. S. The immoderate zeal with 
which many Catholics have aimed at 
an emancipation that can benefit 
only in a very indirect and partial 
nianner the great mass of the Ca- 
thelic population, has led to what 
I esteem a very prejudiced view of 
foreign politics, It has been a 
maxim with them, that the British 
government will aever concede any 
thing to them except when it is 
in distress ; and hence’ they 
have been led to take pleasure in 
the successes of its eaemies. 

I do not believe that the govern- 
ment reckon so much on any thing 
that might be obtained from the Ca- 
thiolics more than what they at pre- 
sent possess, or entertain such ap- 
prehensions from them in time of 
dabdger, as to be prompted’ merely 
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by a reverse of fortune, to grant ihe 
desired emancipation. But ¢yeg 
admitting that something might be 
expected from thé distresses of the 
ministry, what kind of men mug 
they be, who could wish that French 
politics should have prospered, jg 
Opposition to the great cause of gé 
neral freedom, merely in order & 
they might be relieved froma few 
disabilities, which operate against a 
very inconsiderable number of pers 
sons of their communion? Pretty 
philanthropists these! admirable 
advocates of the rights and liberties 
of mankind! 

This mode of seeking for eman 
cipation is utterly unworthy of the 
dignity of the Irish character, [t 
may be excused in the ignorant and 
unprincipled, who delight in obtains 
ing vengeance on those whom they 
esteem their enemies, but can never 
influence 
mind, ‘The Catholic who is above 
prejadice, and the  littlenesses*of 
party jealousies and resentments, 
will look to the obtaining of his just 
rights by another path. He will 
study to secure the approbation of 
government, not by a servile adu- 
lation of the court, or any extrava- 
gant display of loyalty, but by pay- 
ing a due regard to the laws, by & 
voiding party associations, by cul 
tivating a spitit of peace and con- 
ciliation, and by refusing to be 
drawn into the vortex of sedition by 
any instigations and provocations of 
his enemies. Those who would act 
thus must command the approbation 
of the government; and were such 
a system of conduct to be genefal 
ly adopted, the cause of Catholic 
emancipation would irresistibly com- 
mand the favourable attention of the 
legislature. Its parliamentary ad- 
vocates could then not only Says 
“this cause is the cause of justice, 
but also, ‘*the Catholic -body am 
highly deserving of that for whieh 
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they petition; they are friends of 
we and order ; they are perfect- 
ly amenable to the laws, aad are, in 
Tvcaecie. good subjects of the 
Eritish government.” The senat- 
or who could, with periect truth, 
urge this argument, could not be 
overthrown by the uimost rage of 
bigotry and persecution, 
EEE 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


————- 


soME REMARKS OCCASIONED BY READ> 
ING A LATE SERMON ENTITLED 
“THE TIMES, BY S., EDGAR.” 


Py FATEVER degree of estima- 
tion this discourse may hold 
in the Opinion of others, to me it 
appears for the most part a misera- 
ble specimen of pulpit eloquence, 
calculated to strengthen the too ge- 
neral prejudice in favour of existing 
abuses, and the gross degeveracy of 
thetumes. . From the title it assumes 
Iwas led to expect at interesting 
and impartial picture. With this 
impression I opened the book ; but 
| was disappointed. Instead of 
meeting with terms, as I thought, 
aplicable to our present situation, 
liound it too much abounding in 
language, in my opinion, highly in- 
consistent with the real character of 
the times. I am well aware of what 
the author says is his intention in 
furnishing the subjects for this dis- 
course; that comparison was prin- 
cipally the object he had in view, 
Rgt in reviewing the past, we should 
lake care how we represent the pre- 
ent, and advance noching but what 
a calm unprejudiced survey, wall 
vearthe test of sound and impar- 
Wal examination, -I also readily 
amit, that in the perusal of these 
pages, some pleasing and pertinent 
oxervations ace to be met with, for 
“hich the author is entitled to a due 
are of credit. But I cannot re- 


ceive with anqualified assent, the 
general tenor of his discourse. The 
terms are too flattering to suit our 
present condition. From the high- 
est to the lowest, amendment is 
necessary. Those who move in the 
higher circles require it fall as much 
as those of the lower classes. The views 
of administration require to be r 
lated by a purer standard chan that 
which now exists, before they can 
arrogate to themselves the distinc. 
tion of a wise and just policy. In 
a discourse like the one before me, 
containing much of political mat- 
ter, the errors in this department are 
not sufficiently noticed. There ia 
anevident leaning to the side of 
flattery, so that I am sorry to say, 
it appears to me that the great, and 
the powers that be, are compliment. 
ed at the expense of truth and im- 
partiality, whilst false, and in some 
instances, abusive allusions are made 
to subjects which highly concera 
the interests .of the nation, and 
with whieh its peace is intimately 
connected. Why treat with sarcas- 
tic scorn, and in so illiberal a mane 
net, the important subject of poli- 
tical reform, and braod with the 
name of delusion the ideas of those 
who see the necessity, and have real 
ly at heart the accomplishment of 
such a measure? Indeed I fear 
such a measure is far distant, 
Corvuption is too deeply grounded 
in both governors and governed, to 
be easily rooted out. The peo- 
ple complain of corruption in go- 
veroments, but if the people were 
not very corrupt themselves, they 
would not so easily rest satisfied 
as they do wiih corrupt measures. 
Instead of honestly endeavouring to 
point out errer, -and  testifyin 
against abuses, I fear it is too ereeh 
the case on the part of many, 
through fear of giving offence, 
to palliate and hide the a 
buses of the age. Thus vice be- 


| 
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comes familiar, and great defects go 
by the delicate name of little weak- 
nesses, Corruption is glossed over, 
and assumes a polished appearance, 
We are anwilling the mask should 
be torn off, and fondly flatter our- 
selves that we live in a_ polished 


age. I cannot receive it asa sound 
maxim, that it is generous and 


praise worthy to cast a_ veil over 
the blemishes of our country. He 
is atrue friend to his country and 
the interests of humanity, who en- 
deavours faithfully to point them 
out. 

From the manner io which our 
author treats the subject of Catholic 
claims, we may reasonably conclude 
he is not very partial to that extent 
of civil and religious liberty, which 
justice and the common right of 
every subject fairly demands. Why 
should Catholics, or any other part 
of the community, let their name 
to religion be what it may, be 
abused and vilified for demanding 
their just rights? If they do not 
demand them, and that in a firm 
tone tov, they are not likely, to have 
them. 

The Catholics demand nothing 
inconsistent with the liberty of 
others, They only claim the just 
privilege of being placed on an 
equal footing with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. For this they are 
railed at, and abused, and the dis- 
graceful epithet of parasitical min- 
ion is applied to the character of all 
those whose exertions are in any 
way favourable to their claims, In- 
deed as far as appears to me, the 
author of this discourse wishes to 
place in a false point of view, the 
characters of all whose ideas and 
conceptions on the reigning features 
and policy of the times, dare, not 
encourage them to think more 


favourably of the situation of af- 
fairs than what present existing cir- 
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For how. 
ever flourishing and happy the pre 
sent order of things is represented 
to be, nothing can be more certain, 
than that something is essentially 
wanting to render our character ofa 
happy nation more compleie, and 
to excite to greater devrees of real 
union among the different classes 
of the community. Whatever may 
be advanced in praise of the times, 
laxity of morals, and a disregard to 
virtuous principle is lamentably 
conspicuous. Those who have 
much intercourse with the world 
find it alarmingly so. So long as 
this remains to be the case, real hap. 
piness is out of our reach, A 
people to be happy must be vit 
tuous. If we wish to enjoy happi- 
ness, we must be attentive to the 
means of obtaining it. In the dif. 
ferent degrees of society, vice as. 
sumes different shapes: from the 
manners of the great, it receives 
a varnish which gives it a more 
polished appearance, but it is nevere 
theless vice, and that of the most 
dangerous kind, inasmuch as it 
gains credit by its smooth and 
imposing appearance, 

We are congratulated as living 
in an age favourable to the spread 
of knowledge, and the inierests of 
free inquiry. I sincerely wish it 
may be the case; I contemplate 
with heartfelt satisfaction every 
symptom of improvement in the 
disposition of the times ; and I wish 
that as the means of knowledge and 
the opportunities for improvement 
increase, the practice of our several 
duties would also increase. But is 
this applicable to our real charac 
ter? It is evident it is not, and that 
we fall very far short of having @- 
tained to the high degrees of 
knowledge at which we so moch 
boast of having arrived. Many 
regt satisfied in mere superfic 
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jtainments, and suffer what little 
knowledge they have to evaporate 
jn words only. 

From the high encomiuats bestow. 
edin this and other discourses, on 
the practice of forming bible so- 
cieties, and from the indiscfiminate 
praise poured on all, (no matter how 
vile the characters of some of these 
may be) who lend a helping hand 
therein, we might be ready to con- 
cade that the practice of piety and 
of good works consisted entirely 
inthe zeal manifested on these oc- 
casiows. I should-be willing to give 
toevery work of real merit its due 
meed of praise, but I acknowledge 
my expectations are not very san- 
eine on this head, Could I but 
we these vodertakings have any 
influence on Our own manners, and 
cause us to be more attentive to our 
own individual reformation, it would 
incline me to think more favourably 
ofthem. But we have no reason 
lo Suppose that this isthe case. We 
remain insensibly the same, and 
amuse ourselves with works of mere 
speculation, while the -part that 
principally concerns us feally to 
know, and to seek after, has the 
mmailest share in our research. 
like persons admiring the super- 
fcies and outward structure of a 
stately edifice, but remaining igno- 
nutof what is to be known and seen 
within, 

The bible has its excellencies ; 
it has also its errors, and, like every 
aher book, should be subject to the 
lest of impartial examination. I 
thould be surry to lessen its real 
wefulness, but from the supersti- 
tous veneration paid to the bible, 
mdatthe same time the little re- 
gird given to the excellent precepts 
hBfound to contain, I think lam 
‘iranted in supposing that many 
Magine the mere furnishing the 
wok will confer grace 7 and without 
tving themselves farther trouble, 
DEALPSP MAG. NO, LXX, 
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be in the hands of the possessor an 
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antidote to all evil, and finally. 


prove the sole passport to happi- 
ness. Reasons, which may not be 
necessary here to enumerate, operé 
ate with me to prevent me from giv- 
ing my countenance or support in 
favour of these undertakings. 

On the subject of missions em- 
ployed for the purpose of converte 
ing distant nations to what we are 
pleased tu call the true faith, thougli 
I fear it is only in reality to estab- 
lish a set of dogmas dnd unmeaning 
ceremonies with which true religion 
has nothing to do, E would just re- 
mark, that before we attempt to con- 
vert others, it is necessary we first 
understand the nature of true cone 
version odrselves. I believe few 
nations on the face of the globe 
stand in greater need of being con- 
verted to something practically 
pure than our own. Far be it from 
nie to speak slightingly, or in alight 
manner, of any endeavours sincere- 
ly made, to promote the real im- 
provement of the world, and the 
good of mankind, but when I take 
a view of the measures frequently 
used, aud the state of manners at 
home, and observe the conduct of 
many among the foremost to for- 
ward these undertakings, I confess 
I cannot but suspect the sincerity 
of their motives, and pronounce 
all such totally unfit to bave any 
hand in the reformation of others, 
as they are too frequentiy men who’ 
pay no attention to the regulation 
of their own conduct. 

I make no doult bot that many 
of the names of those who assist- 
ed atthe late grand debauch at Bel- 
voir Castles were among the first 
enrolled in the formation of these 
societies, and spoken of with eclat 
as exainples to other's to join in’ 
simitar associations, I refer to 
this fete in particular, because there 
were present some iudividuals of 
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the highest ranks in the land, whose 
duty it was to have shewna better 
example. When princes partake of 
such gross irregularities, for what 
are we to look in subjects? The 
manner, too, in which this disgrace- 
ful proceeding, and the excesses 
that both preceded and succeeded 
it, are noticed by some of the public 
prints, allords a melancholy instance 
of the favourable indulgence with 
which vice meets, and the small 
enconragement given to the cause 
of virtue. Itis not mentioned by 
them in terms of censure, but in 
terms of approbation; and it ts giv- 
enas a mark of the liberality and 
generous spirit of the times. It 
shews, motwithsianding our boast of 
refinement, how vice may triumph, 
and the lovers of iniqui‘y glory in 
their wickedness without dread of 
censure, or fear of rebuke. But 
perbaps the affair at Belvoir Casile, 
and others of a similar cast, are ae 
mong the blemishes over which our 
author would charitably wish to 
draw a veil, I know not why de- 
fects should be glossed over, espe- 
cially in those whose example and 
influence may be considered as bav- 
ing a powerful effect in forming 
the habits and inclinations of so- 
ciety. That the habits and mo- 
rals of those in the lower ranks 
are grossly corrupt, is a truth too 
visible to be denied ; and that 
much of this is caused by. the 
encouragement given by the exam- 
ple of those in the upper classes, 
will, I believe, be admitted on care- 
tul and impartial examinatien, But 
the bad example of the one class ac- 
quits not the other. We stand 
each accountable for our own con- 
duct. 

The spread of Christianity is re- 
presented as never having been so 
extensive. We abound indeed in 
shewy professions and specious ap- 
pearances; but the mere profession 
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of the truths of religion, aud the 
practical enjoyment ot them, are 
widely different. To what purpose 
are all high pretensions, EXCEDL to 
serve as acovering tohide the de. 
formity of vicious conduct? Too 
many are satistied with superficial 
appearances. They deceive, while 
they amuse, and are frequently take 
en for realities. We are a people 
judging too partially and too le 
niently of our own faults, to con- 
tribute to the due extension of ge. 
nuine Christianity, 

I cannot receive’as a proof of the 
author's thorough acquaintance 
with the governing principles of 
Christianity, some passages in his 
discourse which appear to me to 
exult in the wea that we are pros 
perous whilst others are in adversity, 
From many of the same import, I sex 
lect the following passage. “ Much 
advantage has accrued to us from 
what was a sore judgment to 
others.” In this, as well as in simis 
lar passages which might be men 
tioned, a gross violation is observed 
of those great Christian precepts of 
“doing unto others as we would 
they should do unto us,” and of 
“loving our neighbours as our 
selves.” Which last plainly im- 
plies, that the welfare of our neigh 
bour (and who are our neighbours 
but the whole family of mavkind /) 
should be a subject so familiar to our 
view,that in our daily intercourse 
and means of information, no act or 
wish might transpire, but what 
would be the case if treating of ovr 
own concerns.. How would we like 
that others should triumph over 
us in our humiliation, and 
express their triumph too in terms 
the most insulting to our feelings 
that words could devise? e 
would certainly condemn such cor 
duct in others, yet many giory 18 
pursuing the same line of conduch 
and watch, as it were, for events! 
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occur that may give them an oppor- 
woitv so todu. Many of those of 
whose tried situation our author so 
yifeeling!y treats, suffered deeply 
in the calamities of war, and the 
circumstances that occurred through 
the various changes of these event- 
ful times. But wil! we dare from 
thence to infer that they were par 
ticularly marked out as peculiarly 
deserving Chastisement, while we, 
on account of our superior good 
qualities, were singled out as objects 
of favour, and alone entitled to 
receive exclusive beneficence ; not 
only so, but placing ourselves in an 
improper point of view, and = en- 
joying with seeming satisfaction the 
rending asunder of nations, because 
inthe widely extended wreck, and 
general scramble for spoil, we ima- 
gine some trifling advantages and 
opportunities for gain have arisen 
toourselves. Thus, if we think we 
are gaining ourselves, we are care- 
less what loss happens to the lot of 
others. 

I fear we receive hurt by priding 
ourselves too much on ver supposed 
superiority of situation. We enter- 
tain high notiows of our own sanc- 
tity,and suffer ourselves to indulge in 
the false idea, that we are particularly 


marked out as the peculiar favour- 


ites of Heaven, Language of this 
kind is not uncommon, and in the 
discourse now before us, sentiments 


tending to confirm the argument, 


and to strengihen the delusion, are 
sronyly apparent. Whence is it 
that we are entitled to form to our- 
elves the presumptuous idea, that 
We are exclusively marked as objects 
of providential regard, and asstanding 
oo aneminence of purity, enjoying 
above all other nations, the delight- 
ful sound of “ Hail, thou aft bighly 
favoured, the Lord is with thee.” 
Mark what follows, “ Happy is that 
People that is in such a case, yea, 
happy is that people whose God is 
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the Lord.” Thereby plainly inti- 
ating that we are that people, 

A nearer and more correct view 
of ourselves, would enable us to 
form very different conclusions, 
Beboid I am vile, there is no sound- 
ness in me, would be language 
more fitting our present condition. 

Indeed it is high time we should 
commence the important and ne- 
cessary, but much neglected work 
of self-examination. We might 
then see things ina different light, 
and instead of thinking so highly as 
we do of ourselves, and assuming 
appearances aud representations that 
does not belong to our character, 
we should have to acknowledge in 
terms of reproach, the deformity of 
our conduct. Self abasement would 
occupy the room of former seif- 
complacency, and produce in usa 
different sense of our situation, 
than what we were accustomed to 
hear and to entertain, 

When we take into consideration 
our author’s partiality in favour of 
Royal Bouuty, we will not be sure 
prised to find that his discourse con- 
tains not one sentiment that can 
possibly give offence to the ruling 
powers. On the comtrary, every 
attempt to point vut abuses, and the 
necessity of a reform, is treated as 
only endeavouring to agitate the 
public opinion, and to raise discone 
tentin the minds of the people, He 
reasons as if the people were well 
enough, and had nothing to com. 
plain of. ‘Those who receive emolu- 
ments from yovernment are in some 
measure bound to its interests, and 
whatever degree of enorinity they 
may see in its general line of cons 
duct, they are tearful of giving of- 
fence by hunestly declaring thee 
sentiments, There are many ways 
of shackling the mind, and of 
blinding the judgment. Worldly 
interest is none of the least, and J 
cannot bat think that the Dissenting 
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clergy consenting to receive the 
Royal Bounty is one means of les- 
sening their independence. In my 
opinion, a mind properly appreciat- 
ing the value of sound indepen- 
dence, would have nothing to do 
with it, 

I am unwilling to intrude too 
much onthe pages of your Maga- 
zine, but before |] draw to a con- 
clusion, I would wish to make a few 
brief remarks on some subjects 
which seem in some measure con- 
nected with the foregoing observ- 
ations, A very material change has 
taken place in the face of affairs, 
with respectto the ruler of France 
and his opponents, How far it may 
be for the better, time will evince. 
However at any rate, one tyrant has 
been put down. May he never be 
succeeded by another, and may the 
present holders of power, in their 
exertions to establish their own ine 
terests, not forget that of the people. 
In their division of the spoil, and 
in fixing the boundaries of nations, I 
wish they may not again excite 
fresh quarrels, and by renewing the 


horrors of war, drench the earfb,’ 


not yet dry, with fresh torrents of 
blood. ‘Ihey appear at present 
eagerly solicitous to gain the good 
graces of the people, and the people 
in their turn, in their homage to 
them, seem to forget that they are 
mortal, : 

I hope their insinuating manners 
may not only be the assumption of 
the appearance of affability, mere- 
ly to gain the public favour, and 
that when they are quietly settled 
down in full possession of power, 
they may not manifest contrary dis- 
positions. Their future line of cone 
duct wil! prove the sincerity of their 
intentions. 

If the new king of France bear 
in mind the proper recollection of 
pastevents, he will take warning by 
the fate of his predecessor, Louis 
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the Sixteenth, and avoid the evil of 

usurping improper dominion. * 
Bonaparte has long been a cause 

of contention to the ditlerent powersof 


Europe. tle was a tyrant and a 
despot. 1 rejoice, and so should 
every honest man, that his reign is 
finished. But I doubt if all those 
who opposed him, were more inclined 
than he was, to favour the cause of 
true liberty. He has long been 
blamed, and that very justly, for 
furnishing pretexts for war. He is 
now removed, let us see can we 
have peace. He is much blamed 
for setting the nations at war, but 
how did it happen that we were so 
much engaged in war belore his 
time? Surely nearly the whole of 
the present reign furnished little 
else for the page of history thana 
succession of wars, and an almost 
continual quarrelling with one nation 
oranother, ‘The same spirit of enmity 
and of retaliation is still alive, aud 
if not properly guarded against, 
will still burst out, and bring forth 
a successiun of the evils already wit 
nessed, 

War has long raged, a calm 
seems now to have taken place, 





OO 





* Robert Barclay the apologist for the 
people called Quakers, plainly and 
honestly, in the style of those days, wart. 
ed Charlies II. on his restoration, in terms 
not unsuitable for counsel to Louis on his 
return to France, as between the manner 
of his return, and that of Charles I, 
there appears a great resemblance. Princes 
are seldom addressed in such faithful 
language. ‘* Thou hast tasted of pro® 
perity and adversity; thou knowest what 
it isto be banished thy native country, 
to be over-ruled, as well as to rule, and 
to sit upon the throne; and being oppresed, 
thou hast reason to know how hateful the 
oppressor is both to God and man: if 
after all these warnings and advertise 
ments, thou dost not turn unto the Lord 
with all thy heart, but forget him, who 
remembered thee in thy distress, and give 
up thyself to lust and vanity, surely great 
will be thy condemnation.” 
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May the different powers embrace 
the favourable opportunity of bring. 
ing matters to an amicable conclu- 
ion, and from what they have 
earned of the miseries of war, dis- 
pense to a suffering world the bless- 
ings of peace. 


N.S. 
— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
Che Investigator, 
NO. I. 


ON DETRACTION. 


HERE is nothing more charm- 

ing to the pupular ear, than 
calumny or detraction. Such is the 
present depravity of human nature, 
that men cannot find subjects upon 
which sufficiently to exercise their 
lents without tattering the charac- 
ters of their fellow-creatures, and such 
js the general mania for this sort of 
conversation, that every report ob- 
uins implicit belief how infamous and 
opprobious soever its author’ may 
t. Were Calvin and John Knox 
oly permitted to get a view of the 
present age, they would undoubtedly 
conclude that we were a collective 
nass of believers in predestination, 
low glorious a scene would they be- 
wold! Epidemic faith and univers 
ulcredulity. But how soon would 
ieir sentiments change upon find- 
ngthat this creance universelle did 
mtextend to things of a spiritual 
ature, and tbat gospel faith is 
etting quite obsolete in this coun- 
ty. Religion is considered as low 
ud contemptible, only suited to 
itisans and menials, who being in- 
wed to toil all week, are so habit- 
Wied d-lda-charge, that Sunday 
Youll hang quite heavy on their 
wads, and their hours of rest would 
wl along, avec insipidite facheuse, 
ales they would read a few chap- 
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ters in the bible to kill time as the 
call it. But that people moving in 
the higher circles of life, who have 
a variety of time-killing amuse- 
ments to which they can have re- 
course, should apply themselves to 
religion, or confuse their minds by 
serious contemplation, would neither 
be polite nor d-/a-mode. Why 
then in the name of wonder should 
people of refined taste, genteel 
manners, and polite accomplish- 
ments, harass their minds by medi- 
tating upon subjects so vulgar and 
pedantic, while they have free ac- 
cess to the characters of others, and 
can easily create, or cause some 
adept in the art to fabricate a story 
which by the venom of their tongues 
flies like the whirlwind, raising a 
cloud to destroy that character, 
which is the object of its fury. As 
this cloud gradually condenses, balls 
of conglomerated fire portend 
some dreadful catastrophe, and threat- 
en immediate vengeance upon the 
devoted head of that person at whom 
all these thunderbolts are aimed, 
Thas may a man’s character almost 
instantaneously be inflamed, and 
perhaps end in a total conflagration, 
Whether this fire may have been 
caused by the great quantity of 
snow this winter, (for snow pro- 
duces heat,) or it be un gage de feu 
de Venfers, given as a guarantee to 
its possessors, lam rather ata loss 
to determine ; but the latter of 
these cases appears to possess the 
greatest verisimilitude ; because 
this thirst for defamation, is not pe= 
culiar to the present year ; but has 
exisied in several of the preceding 
years in which there was’ little or 
no snow, and consequently it could 
not originate from that source, It 
must therefore of necessity be une 
elincelle des feux eterneaux, sent as 
the anticipation of that fire which 
will be so liberally dispensed to 
slanderers and calumniators here. 


ee 
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after. A great quantity of inflam- 
mable matier is possessed by almost 
every person in the —— age, 
so that it only remains for some pert- 
son, who has a flint to strike out a 
spark, and immediately the whole 
magaziue de la morce explodes 
about our ears, and either by its suf- 
focating tendency stops our breath, 
eclipses our horison, or to evade the 
noxious influences of its sulphur- 
eous flames, makes us cede our po- 
sition, and retreat from the enemy, 
convinced that forgiveness and con- 
tempt are most powerful 
weapons by which to defeat 
calunny and = detraction. Such 
alone were the weapons em- 
ployed by him who through his 
whole life endured calumny and 
reproach, and such will ever be em- 
ployed by his faithful followers, 
I.G, 


 —— ———_____] 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
dees 
ON SENSIBILITY. 


ONVERSING lately with lfa- 
dies whom | highly esteem, our 
conversation for a considerable time 
consisted of those trifling, uninter- 
esting, chit chat topics, which the 
tyrant laws of ceremony have pre- 
scribed as suitable for ordinary con- 
versation; but which convey no 
distinct or elevated ideas to the 
mind, nor produce any beneficial 
effect on the heart. Our discourse 
after some time, became more seri- 
ous and important. Our reflections 
and train of ideas at lengti led us 
to the consideration of an hichly ite 
jere-ting question ; a question on 
which L could not then deliver my 
sentiments accurately, but which 
has since occupied my most serivus 
attention, 
Is the possession of an exquisite 
and delicate sensibility, a blessing 
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ora curse? This isa question on 
which many will disagree ; on 
which various and opposite Opinions 
will be formed. Opinions, correct 
absurd, half-formed, according fe 
the temper, state of the passivns, 
force of education, and many other 
concurring Causes, may then oper. 
ate to influence the judgment, 

On reflection, it will be discover. 
ed, that this is a question extremely 
interesting ; a question which in. 
timately affects us, and the nature 
of which we should individually 
endeavour to comprehend, in order 
that we may discover the propriety 
and necessity of cultivating in our 
hearts an exquisite sensibility. If 
the possession of it contributes to- 
wards promoting or increasing our 
happiness, by destroying evil pro- 
pensities, by calming the raging 
and destructive storms of passion, 
by purifying our desires and soft 
allections, and strengthening our 
virtues, then should it be ardently 
cherished. If it has a contrary ef- 
fect ; if it renders us more suscep. 
tible of pain and misery, if it ener- 
vatesthe intellectual faculties, if it 
excites discontent and melancholy, 
and is productive of a pernicious 
effect on the judgment, then should 
its approach attentively be check- 
ed, and our hearts be steeled against 
its insinuating influence. But 
when we seriously reflect on the na- 
ture of sensibility, how strong is its 
influence on the heart, and low 
strong an effect it must ultimately 
produce on the manners, the cone 
versation and the understanding ; 
how it purifies the heart from the 
gross, animal desires which debase 
and dishonour our nature; how tt 
rectifies the taste, and enlightens 
and invigorates the intellectual fae 
culties ; and how, possessing in Its 
nature something divine, it spreads 
a heavenly influence over the hu- 
man character, we must conclude 
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that its possession is an invaluable 
blessing ; @ Diessing we should ar- 
dently solicit. 

The man possessed of sensibility 
is unquesti oably an amiable cha- 
racter, The delic acy and purity of 
his feelings communicate thew in- 
fluence to every thought and every 
emotion of the soul. The sigh of 
sensibility which heaves his virtuous 
bosom, is the effort of that sun! to 
purge herself from the debasin. cor- 
ruptioas of vice, and regain hes 
onigival purity. His actions are 
dignified and consistent, being rego. 
lated by those principles which 
spriug spontaneously from a virtu- 
ou. mind, unbounded and univer- 
sal benevolence will continually 
breathe from his lips, nor will the 
streams of love ever cease to gush 
frem his heart, tll the pulse of life 
ceases to throb, till that heart for 
ever ceases to vibrate. 

What inexpressible sensations of 
happiness does the man_ possessed 
of sensibility experience in his 
journey through life, to which the 
torpid, insensible. worldly-minded 
man, forever remains a stranger! 
What pure, delizhttul, rapturous 
emotions of pleasure does he enjoy, 
which are peculiarly reserved as the 
high rewards of virtue! What 
retined feliciy does he expericuce, 
in the tranquil enjoyment of those 
blessings with which kind Heaven 
has bountifully favoured mankind 
to sweeten the bitter cup of life! 
A thousand objects here afford him 
a pure and exalted baypiaess which 
his sensibility qualifies him peculi- 
arly to enjoy. What thrilling 
emotions of refined and exquisite 
pieasure does his soul experience, 
whilst he listens to sott and heaven- 
ly sirains of music! How does his 
heart then beat high with rapture, 
and the blood rush- impecuvusly 
through his veins, whilst his trom. 
biing frame is dissolved in seusibili- 
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ty! What pure and tender emo- 
tions does he experience, in recall- 
ing past scenes ; delightful scenes ; 
alas! never againto return! The 
companions of his youthful days, 
now tor ever separated; some dis- 
persed through the various climes 
of the world ; others nipped in the 
tender bud, by the chilling hand of 
death, and stretched in an unitimel 
grave: the innocent sports of child 
hood; the hours of mirth aod joy 
whic h now float on the imagination 
like visionary, enchanting, half-for- 
goitea dreams. What refined sens- 
ations of pleasure does he experis 
ence 10 maintaining a correspond. 
ence with much- loved’ absent 
friends! From the study of the 
writings of those wise, learned, vir- 
tuous men, who have bequeathed to 
mankind those precious memorials 
of wisdom, to enrich and enlighten 
the world; from the survey and 
study of the grand and stupendous 
works of nature, which proclaim the 
infinite and almighty wisdom and 
power of nature’s God ; from these, 
and tonumerable other sources, the 
man of sensibility derives emotions 
of pure and refined pleasure, of 
which the sensualist and the vo- 
luptuary can never form a faint 
conception, 

Friendship and love, when sub- 
jected to, and regulated by reason, 
are blessings munificent and ines- 
timable ; blessings expressive of the 
purity of that being who bestowed 
them: blessings of which the infe- 
rior animals do not partake, but 
which are peculiarly reserved for 
the rational part of the creation, the 
human race. Of the inestimable 
value of these high gifts of heaven, 
the man of sensibility alone can be 
coascious. In the social circle of 
bis dear friends, in the company of 
his beloved wife, or surrounded by 
his sweet children, he experiences 
emotions unspeakable; emotions 
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deep and affecting ; emotions which 
he can only discover by the swell- 
ing sigh which heaves his breast; 
by the streaming, uplifted eye 
of gratitude, directed towards hea- 
ven, 

Sensibility, then, should be che- 
rished in our hearts. It is the off 
spring of reflection, Reflection is 
the evidence of our rationality, the 
formidable antagonist of vice, and 
the grand cvadjutor of virtue. It 
releases us from the galling bond- 
age of our passions, and prepares 
the heart for the reception of sen- 
sibility. Sensibility will sweeten 
our passage through this world; it 
will cause a perpetual sunshine on 
our souls; it will disarm and extir- 
pate those direful passions, which 
dishonour the dignity of man; it 
will qualify us for the enjoyment 
of all pleasures which our benefi- 
cent Creator has distributed to this 
lower world; it will smooth the 
thorny path of life, and soften the 
rugged pillow of the bed of death, 
It is true, that being rendered more 
susceptible of pleasure, we will al- 
so be made more susceptible of 
pain; but this will ultimately prove 
for our advantage ; the little trifling 
pains and disappointments which 
we must here encounter, will tend 
to convince us of the uncertainty 
of all sublunary enjoyments, and 
induce us to hx our eyes and affec- 
tions stedfastly on that second 
life which is apprvaching, in which 
we shali be inconceivably, exquis- 
itely, and eternally happy, in the 
enjoyment of pure and heavenly 
bliss. Mancettus. 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


Seales 
IMPORTANT BENEFITS RESULTING 
FROM BOOK SUCIETIES. 

GENTLEMEN, 
| Beyer eqn of the great bene- 
fit that would ultimately flow 


of Book Societies. [M ay. 
from the spread of Book Societies, 
it was with siucere pleasure that § 
read an essay in your Magazine 
recommending their general forma. 
tion. From my conviction of their 
great importance, I have been in. 
duced to trouble you with a few 
thoughts on the subject ; and al- 
though their utility is so apparent, 
as scarcely to require a word in their 
support, yetas mankind require less to 
be shown what isright, than persuad- 
ed to adopt it, I was, from this con- 
sideration persuaded, that you would 
not think me trespassing unneces- 
sarily on your pages, or your 
lime. 

It will be generally allowed that 
societies, as they become more en- 
lightened, become proportionably 
more virtuous, for to say otherwise, 
to me would appear a libel on the 
moral government of the world, 
It would be saying that men, as they 
more clearly saw their duty, would 
be less likely to practise; that we 
plainer the path leading to their 
own good was, the miore truant 
would be their steps. 

To enumerate all the benefits that 
would naturally arise from extensive 
reading among the middiing and 
lower classes of society, would be 
endless. Among the more promi- 
nent may be named the singular 
advantage of withdrawing youth 
from the seductive influence of in- 
temperate company, destructive a- 
like to body and mind ; and instead 
of dissipating both in gross and 
criminal pursuits, substituting the 
calm enjoyments of domestic lites 
fur the turbulent and debasing plea- 
sures of drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. This is a more than trifling 
advantage, and to the lower classes 
of society in particular, a blessing 
of no common magnitude. It ts 
adding to the stock of innocent a- 
musements, and to increase the 
quantity of positive good, 13 4 pul 
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quit, which, while it delights the 
philanthropist, cannot but merit the 
approving sinile of philosophy. But 
neither the withdrawing of youth 
from scenes of vice or folly, nor 
placing a rational amusement, alike 
calculated for every age and rank 
in society, within our reach, are the 
only permament alvantages of a 
general fi rmation of reading se- 
cieties.s Among its other advan- 
tages may be named the diffusion of 
useful and ornamental knowledge ; 
liberating the mind from the ty- 
rannical sway of absurd prejudices, 
and the trammels of illiberal aad 
exclusive attachments 3 and by ex- 
panding the mind, and strengthens 
ing our reasoning powers, enabling 
us to fill, with honour to Jurselves, 
and advantage to the public, what- 
ever station in society, providence 
in its wisdom may have assigned 
us, 

With an enlightened populace, 
the patriot need not fear despotism, 
nor the loyalist, anarchy. No mo- 
narch will dare to infriuge on the 
liberties of men clear-sighted e- 
nough to perceive their rights, and 
determined to bequeath them unim- 
paired to posterity. Nor will any 
factious demayogue attempt to se- 
duce men trom their allegrance, 
who know that a well ordered govern- 
ment is one of the greatest blessings 
of society, 

But when we consider the numer- 
ous privations under which the lower 
classes of society have to labour, it 
seems folly to expect that their thirst 
of knowledge woukd fead them to 
expend in the purchase of books, 
that money more immediately ne- 
tessary in procuring for themselves 
and families, the necessaries and 
comforts of life,  ‘Fhis great im- 
pediment to the genéral diffusion of 
hiterature, it is the peculiar advan- 
tage of book societies to remove. 
Institutions admirably calculated 
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from their capability of being a- 
dapted to every scale of expendi- 
ture, of opening the paths of know. 
ledge, at a trifling expence, to the 
very lowest rank in civilized society, 
And when we consider the present 
high prices of books, and the exe. 
pensive masner in which’ new 
works are generally published, it ig 
of some importance even to wen in 
easy circumstances, who are fond 
of general reading, to procure by 
means of subscription litraries, 
suited to their rank ia life, a gratis 
fication not otherwise to be had, 
without making considerable pecune 
iary sacrifices, 

In solitary reading the mind i¢ 
apt to wander amidst a bewildering 
maze of unsettled opinions, ag 
hastily adopted as they aré wanton. 
ly forsaken ; or else, to settle with 
the complacency of error, in a few 
favourite opinions which their re- 
searches may confirm, but cannot 
shake. The timid are liable to the 
one extreme ; the self-willed and 
obstinate, to the other. Amidst the 
variety of cuntlicting speculations 
to be met with in books, the one 
wanders io pursuit of waiformity, 
without that decision of character 
necessary to form any opinion for 
himself; with the sawe incohesion 
as liquids that receive every impres- 
sion, without retaining any. ‘The 
obstinate having once tormed his 
opinions, spurns with indignation at 
every attempt to expose their 
falsity ; and which like engravings 
upon won, cannot be erased without 
partially destroytng the material 
on which they are impressed. —[n 
communities however, . wheéte the 
members are in the habit of reading 
the same hooks, and comwmunicat- 
ing their sentiments without reserve 
to each other, discussions will nata- 
rally arise favourable to the convic- 
ition of prejudice, and the detection 
of error, False opinions will Le 
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displayed in all their native absurd- 
ity ; and the insinuations of igno- 
rance yield to the dictates of truth. 
Some will be found who do not 
breathe the same atmosphere of 
prejudice as their friends, and from 
advantage of situation can take a 
more extended view of the menial 
horizon, unimpeded by the obstruc- 
tions that bar the prospect on tie 
perceptive powers of their less 
fortunate associates. From having 
such men partners in our reading, 
and associates in the same literary 
pursuits, much may be expected, 
Opinions that do not stand the test 
of a critical examination will be ex- 
ploded, and sentiments established, 
and discrepancies reconciled that 
woold otherwise overwhelm the 
weak and the unsteady. 

Nor would the trouble be great 
in persuading people of the utility 
and practicability of such institu- 
tions. The public mind seldom re- 
quires more than an impulse, and a 
public spirited individual, with a 
few associates, will at all times be 
able to establish libraries on a scale 
fitted to the district of country in 
which they reside. I would par- 
ticularly recommend to individuals, 
members of such societies, or reside 
ing in the neighbourhood of places 
where they are established, to trans- 
mit for insertion in your Magazine, 
detailed plans of those libraries, 
with a general account of the des- 
eripuion of books of which they are 
formed. This would — stimulate 
other places to follow their example, 
and by affording a variety of plans, 
would enable the founders of all 
new societies to frame theirs, on the 
model of that one most consonant 
to the peculiar circumstances of 
their own particular case To frame 
any gencral laws as best suited for 
conducting book societies would be 
@ presumptuous undertaking, when 
we consider that the nature of the plan 
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on which they are conducted, and 
the character of their books must 
vary with the circumstances and 
tastes of the individuals ccmposing 
them. Popular opinion will at 
times give currency to one set of 
opinions to the prejudice of others ; 
and peculiar studies prevail in par- 
ticular districts. In such casesthose 
to whom the choice of books is 
trusted, must be contented with fol- 
lowing the popular feeling, and 
adapting their books to whatever 
study may be the rage. Perhaps 
indeed, it would be best to do so, 
when we estimate the ardour with 
which people engage in any fashion- 
able literary pursuit, not so much 
from its inttinsic excellence, as 
from a desire to imitate and excel 
their contemporaries. At such 
times particular topics will be studied 
with a degree of zeal favourable to 
their complete elucidation ; and 
displaying powers of mind that 
would have lain dormant, were it not 
for the adventitious importance con- 
ferred on these pursuits by popular 
opinion. But although wwe cannot 
decidedly settle on any particular 
plan by which these institutions 
should be conducted, or name any 
books as exclusively proper to enter 
into their composition, yet perhaps 
the last subject will admit of some 
remarks. 

In any library of this kind that 
I have seen, or in any catalogue of 
such that I have examined, | have 
observed that they were generally 
composed of works in the belles let- 
tres, tothe exclusion of every book 
treating even remotely of science. 
In a few indeed, Encyclopedias 
were to be found, but the exception 
in their favour arose not so much 
from the scientific as the miscellan- 
eous matter they contained. 

The propriety of this appears eX- 
tremely questionable. While we 
decorate the human mind, we should 
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not neglect to add those massy 
columns, which while they strength- 
en the whole fabric, can alone by 
their soludity, perpetuate the deli- 
cacies and graces of ornamental 
literature. 

For two reasons science should 
be more generally cultivated than 
it appears to be; from: ts intimate 
connection with every busivess of 
life, and from the highly beneficial 
effects it is capable of producing in 
the human mind, 

To enter into particulars with re- 
gard to the first will be unnecessary 
to those who know that to discover- 
ies in the sciences we are indebied 
for some of the latest and most 
splendid improvements in the arts. 
As instances of this in chemistry 
alone, it will be sufficient to notice 
the immense advantages derived to 
the practice of bleaching from the 
discoveries of Bertholiet; and the 
great pecuniary saving likely to re- 
sult from the substitution of gas in 
lighting the streets of large towns 
and extensive manufactories, In 
fact, by a skilful and more general 
application of scientific knowledge, 
we may arrive at a degree of su 
perior and unexpected excellence 
in every department of baaan 
excitions, from the simplest oper- 
atious of husbandry to the most 
complex and boasted production of 
art. 

Nor would science by being more 
generally applied to useful and 
common pursuits, bave its lustre im- 
paired, or its progress retarded, 
The consequence would be the col- 
lection of an immense store of un- 
touched materials for the scientific 
artisan. And a philosophical spirit 
pervading all ranks would amply 
repay the trouble of its diffusion, 
and its nominal degradation, by a 
profusion of original observations 
and authenticated facts, poured into 
the capacious reservoirs of science. 
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Theory and practice by their union 
would mutually assist each other, 
And philosopiiy would not then be 
confined to the circumser bed, and 
ofien barren precincts of the col- 
lege, but have the extensive field of 
human affairs to perambulate ; and 
descending from its lofty and ideal 
speculations, mingle with increased 
effect in the common attfiirs of life. 
From the extended circie of exer- 
tions, and the increased number of 
scientilic cultivators, we might na- 
tuially expect a luxuriant harvest of 
splendid discoveries and useful inven- 
tions. 

Any one who has mingled much 
in the world, must have beea fre. 
quently astonished at the extreme 
deficiency of reasoning powers dis- 
played by the generality of people, 
when any subject requiring more 
than common discussion has become 
matter of debate. Some are not 
prepared to go farther than a mere 
negative or approval ; whilst others, 
when aitempting to explain the 
groands on which their opinions are 
formed, will reason with — eqnal 
confidence on a slight analogy, and 
au established fact. Bot what is 
chietly observabie, is the extreme 
perversity with which they wander 
from the subject, and introdace 
what is totally irrelevant ; whiist 
that which is of importance is never 
brought to bear on the question at 
Issue 

I am inclined to believe that this 
laxity of reasoning among well-in- 
formed people, may in a Considere 
able degree be imputed to their dee 
suliory mode of reading; aud to 
the miscellaneous nature of the 
books that they peruse. Such works 
are calculated less for regulating our 
judgments than quickeuing our per- 
ceptions ; and whilst they inflame 
the imagination, do not proportion. 
ably strengthen the power that 
should restrain and direct it, In 
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books on polite literature, systematic 
arrangement is generally neglected, 
and conclusions are dgawn probably 
with sufficient accuracy, but with- 
out the previous steps in the arzu- 
ment being made sufficiently obvious 
tothe reader. This cannot indced 
be considered as very censurable 
in such works where a formal pian 
and rigorous demonstration, would 
by giving the work an air of didac- 
tic stiffuess, destroy in a great mea- 
sure their character of elegant 
compositions. But in perusing 
books of this description, the reader 
not accustomed to accurate reason: 
ing, will frequently miss the -drift 
of the author’s arguments, from 
their direction not being clearly 
pointed out 3; and will insensibly 
contract a certain obscurity of 
thought and inaccuracy of expres- 
sion, 

By studying any of the severer 
sciences however, with attention, 
this custom will be prevented ; and 
even where it has become habitual, 
may in a great measure be removed. 
Tn the mathematics nothing is grant- 
ed but what is self-evident : the 
proposition whese truth is to be es- 
vablished, is enunciated in the most 
perspicuous manner: the connec- 
tion subsisting between the various 
parts of the demonstration clearly 
pointed out ; and no corollary 
drawn that is not evidently deduc- 
ible from the pending proposition. 
This severity of reasoning would be 
insensibly transferred to the mind of 
the reader, and would be attended 
with the most beneficial results, 
whether we consider its effects on 
the mind of the individual, or its 
tendency to raise the species in the 
scale ef rationality, 

Were studies of this kind more 
general, we would no: longer be 
ashamed with the farrago of truths 
concealed by the obscurity of the 
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language, and the unwarranted as- 
sumption that we daily hear dig- 
nified with the name of argument, 
From the greater degree of skill 
with which our thoughts would be 
managed, we would be able to sur- 
mount the obstacles placed in the 
way of our forming correct opinions 
by the prejudices of educatiun; and 
instead of the chaos that debates ag 
now managed — generally present, 
we would find reasoning assuming 
all the regularity of system, 

It may indeed be objected to this 
view of the subject, that but few 
readers would be induced to study 
works on science, when no imme- 
diate call of business or of pleasure 
compelled them to the task: and 
that the advantages resulting from 
it would appear too remote to coun- 
terbalance the apparent difficulties 
of the pursuit, and the seductions 
of lighter and more pleasing stadies, 

This difficulty may in a great 
measure be obviated by not purcbas- 
ing any book at first, but such as do 
not detain us midst the abstractions 
of science; but along with the 
first principles convey pleasing and 
popular viewsof whatever subject 
the authors may treat. Fortunately 
books of this kind are not wanting 
among us. Asan example, I will 
merely instance the Conversations 
on Chemistry, written by a lady, a 
book that I am confident will do more 
to generate ataste for chemistry inthe 
mind, than all the regular treatises on 
the subject in the English language. 
Books of this description, by the 
familiarity of the precepts and the 
elegance of the illustrations, will at 
once seduce the mind into more pro- 
found studies, and facilitate our pro- 
gress by smoothing the declivity that 
awaits the adventurer on hw first 
entrance jnto the regions of science. 

But for the purpose of instilling a 
taste for those studies in the mind, | 
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would particularly — recommend the 
perusal of periodical publications 
where discoveries and improvements 
in science, and the arts, are given 
as they occur to the public, The 
plaudits with which every new dis- 
coverv is hailed, the discussions to 
which it gives rise, the contagion 
of illustrious example, and the 
recency of the event, all conspire 
in creating a lively interest in the 
mind, and giving a permanency to 
the impression, which had it hap- 
pened at a more remote period, or 
under less favourable circumstances, 
an occurrence of the kind wogid 
never hav@ possessed, 

But although I would most strenu- 
ously advise the admission of books 
on scientific subjects into every lib- 
rary, | would by no means have it 
supposed that I considered the Belles 
Lettres as of trifling importance, 
Very remote from me indeed is such 
a thought. Books of this descrip- 
tion I consider as inexhaustible trea- 
sures of every kind of knowledge; 
as permanent sources of rational en- 
joyment. They are streams that at 
once fertilize and adorn. Treating 
more immediately of man and his 
concerns, they exhibit him to ob- 
servation under a variety of aspects, 
audin every possible attitude, from 
ihe savage destitute of the com. 
forts, to the pampered being of ci- 
vilized society, possessed of all the 
luxuries of life. We gradually 
see him change his abode, from the 
gloomy cavern to the = splendid 
palace. No longer the shivering 
tenant of the howling wilderness, 
but the proud inmate of the popu- 
lous city. Astonished at the differ. 
ent views which men, in the ex- 
tremes of society present, we al. 
most hesitate to pronounce them 
beings of the same species; yet, 
in contemplating this difference, we 
are taught the important lesson, 
that great as those changes may 
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appear, they are simply owing to 
the yradual development and pro~ 
gressive improvement of the facul- 
ties that are common toall. Such 
books, by pointing out the varying 
clouds of prejudices and passions 
that obscured truth, and disgraced 
humanity in ages that are past, will 
prevent us from being involved ia 
the same obscurity in those that are 
tocome. And by storing the mind 
with the accumulated wisdom of 
ages, and condensing the experi- 
ence of our ancestors, enable us to 
act nobly and virtuously in every 
trying emergency of human life. 

They render acquainted classes 
in society, that would, were it not 
by their means, have remained to- 
tally ignorant of each other. By 
the minute and accurate pictures 
they afford of every rank, the so- 
vereign can enter into the feelings 
and views of the humble cottager ; 
and the lowest individual in his 
realm, study the character of the 
haughty and imperious monarch, 
and tind a being subject to the same 
passions, actuated by the same mo- 
tives, and only ditherent from him. 
self as his character is modified by 
the different situation in which he 
is placed. 

To cultivated minds, books on 
the Belles Lettres are a source of 
real enjoyment. Their perusal af- 
fords one of the most refined and 
innocent pleasures of which our 
nature is susceptible. What de- 
lightful emotions do we experience, 
when transported by the poet into 
the regions of fancy, we witness 
fairer prospects, more blooming 
landscapes, aod more luxuriant 
scenery, than nature, throughout 
the whole extent of creation, can 
afford. With what magic art does 
he at one moment warm us into joy, 
and the next, chill us into despon- 
dency ; make the character he has 
drawa now inspire us with hatred, 
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and the next moment the object 
of our pity. 

But it is from the union alone of 
science with poliie literature, that 
the mind can extract from each 
their full proportion of good. Ao 
exclusive attachment to scientific 
and abstruse studies, has the eflagt 
of contracting the imagination, and 
deadening those finer feelings of the 
mind which can only be fully ela- 
borated by the exercise derived from 
congenial pursuits. On the other 
hand, by devoting ourselves entire. 
ly to light reading, we hazard the 
production of a fastidious delicacy, 
an over-refinement of taste, which 
is oftener disgusted by tle appear- 
ance of blemishes, than delight- 
ed by the discovery of beauties. 
Long accustomed to works of this 
description, others on less inviting 
topics appear totally insipid ; and in 
every book we read, we jook for 
the same pleasurable sensations and 
strong emotions we had heretofore 
experienced: but if disappointed. 
in the expectation, it does not sig- 
nify bow important the subject may 
be, or how ably handled by the au- 
thor; instead of being benefited by 
his instructions, we are only filled 


with disappointment, or inspired 


with disgust. 
Science may be compared to the 
solid base, and the Belles Lettres to 


the ornamented capital. The one- 


reminds us of a huge gothic castle of 
vast strength, but dark, frowning, 
and ungraceful: the other of a 
frost-work edifice, gaudy, fantastic, 
and unsubstantial. But when both 
unite in the same object, their ef- 
fect is similar to a majestic Grecian 
temple, whose vastness of design is 
joined to delicacy of execution, 
massy strength to airy elegance, 
and on the whole, producing in the 
mind a mingled sensation of the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

Having trespassed longer on your 
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time than I had at first intended 
I shall conclude by observing that 
I design, should you countenance 
me in doing so, tu trouble you in 
future with some occasional re. 
marks on subjects of a similar pa. 
ture, 


S.I. 


—_—____— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


i 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue fact is we have 25 yeomen 
raised in this parish, 10 of whom 
have been discarded; the place 
could well want the other 15. How. 
ever, my design in writing the fol- 
lowing petition from the hares of 
the parish of B—., is to show the 
uselessness of the yeomen in this 
place, and to expose the instigators in 
raising them: besides, 1 cannot say 
that lam any great friend to the 
game laws. Iam, gentlemen, your 
very humble servant, F, 


TWE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE 
HARES OF THE PARISH OF B=, TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE = AND 
HONOURABLE THE G@OUSE OF COM- 
MONS, PRAYING A _ KEDRESS' OF 
GRIEVANCES. 


My Lorps ano GENTLEMEN 

WE your humble supplicants, 

the hares of the parish of B—, 
impressed with a due sense of your 
humanity, goodness, and friendly 
disposition towards our body, re- 
turn you our warm, grateful, and 
most unfeigned thanks for the late- 
ly enacted restrictions for our bet- 
ter protection ; but we are sorry to 
state, that the many outrages com- 
mitted of late in this parish against 
us, have forced us, contrary to our 
inclinations, to call on you for far- 
ther protection against such law- 
less depredations. 


We lived happy and without 
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danger in this our native place, and 
our numbers increased daily with- 
out fear or molestation, except 
when chance threw us in the road 
of the chace; but we considered 
that as no obstacle to our happiness, 
as we are by nature formed for such 
humane sports. Unfortunately for 
us, through the influence of some 
men of this parish, part of a yeo- 
manry corps has been raised ; we 
thought them still farther. for the 
protection of us, and of his Majesty’s 
laws; but alas! how soon have we 
been convinced to the contrary ! 
We are every day in danger of bes 
ing shot and murdered without 
mercy, since the arms were put in- 
totheir hands. Too keenly do we 
feel the direful effects of their wea- 
pons, in the loss of many of our 
numbers ; and unless a speedy stop 
be put to sucb lawless carnage. the 
race of hares in this parish will ve- 
ry soon become extinct. So thirsty 
are our persecutors for our blood, 
that when they do not go in quest 
of us themselves, they wantonly 
lend their arms to their neighbours 
forthe same purpose... How glo- 
rious would it be formen so fond of 
shedding blood, to volanteer their 
services against the forees of ty- 
rants! There they could show 
their valour, and not forfeit the 
laws of their country by murdering 
his majesty’s loyal, bot unoffending 
subjects. The wise Saxons made 
the punishment for the killing of 
game, for the first offence the loss 
of the right arm, and for a 
second offence, the loss of life. 
Would to Ged such bumane 
laws had always continued in force, 
as we were not made by the hand 
of divine Providence for the sport 
and amusement of the rabble, but 
forsuch as monarchs, dukes, lords, 
knights, squires, and clergymen; 
these are the godlike race for 
‘hose ¢niertainment we were 
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formed, and for 
ment we wisli to lose our pre” 
cious lives. Besides, the chace 
is of divine origin, as appears from 
Esau losing his father’s blessing by 
continuing it too long: and “ Nims 
rod was a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” From the barbarian who 
hunts wild beasts, to the meek and 
humble Christian, who is in general 
contented with our timid race, the 
chase has been the refined amuse- 
ment of every age ; and we bum- 
bly pray that all of you who can 
boast of such a retinement, will use 
your endeavours to cause the yeo- 
manry of this parish to leave their 
arms in some depot, for the safety 
and preservation of our lives, until 
more heroic deeds of valour may 
call them into action. The wise 
dom of government in prohibit- 
ing the carrying of arms for some 
time past, was of more utility to us 
than all the game laws enacted since 
the reign of William IL of Eng- 
land, 
Signed, by order of our body, 
Kirwin, 


whose amuse* 


Feb. 19, 18t4. 


To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine 
snail 

GENTLEMEN, 
I CONSIDER prisons as_ useful 

and necessary for the proper 
regulation of society as the laws 
themselves ; but [think if they were 
upon a different establishment from 
what they are at present in this 
country, it would be of utility both 
to society and the individuals con- 
fined. It would tend to the dimi- 
nution of public expense, if the 
prisons were enlarged, or built with 
houses in the form of a barrack, so 
that every person could work at 
some trade or oce uation, andthe come 
munity at large w ould not lose the 
industrious excritons Of from 40 te 
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60 persons ia each county jail. If 
each person was compelled to work 
8 hours intheday, no matter of what 
rank or station they were, it would 
help to cheer those heavy liours of 
despondency that the mind labours 
under at being in a place sequester- 
ed from their fam‘lies and connex- 
ions. Jf they wished te do more, 
I would leave that to their own 
choice, as, to the honest and ins 
dustrious man, or woman, it would 
he a pleasure to work, while to the 
idle or profligate it would be a pun- 
ishment. The amount of the unmar- 
ried prisoners’ work might lie in 
the treasurer’s hands, or at least 
so much as would pay the jail fees; 
as I knew a young man, and two 
others who had families, who were 
confined three months each, for 
want of the jail fees. What must 
their families bave suffered for want 
of their industry! On the contra- 
ry had they got working all the 
time, their families would not have 
suffered so much from their absence, 
and the young man could have paid 
his fees in half the time. This 
plan would also be of great use in 
amending the morals of many in- 
dividuals who are committed to 
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prison, and who, for want of being 
usefully employed, and from associ- 
ating with ather vicious characters, 
come out more depraved than when 
theywent in. Many of these persons 
are scarcely out of jail, until they 
are again committed ; and as prisons 
are too frequently nurseries for 
idlers, they think little of going 
back ; but if they were forced to 
work, they would avoid returning, 
I also think that if those under sen. 
tence of transportation were made 
to work 12 hours in the day, for the 
benefit of the jail, it would deter 
them much more than sending them 
to another country, it would save 
government from a_ great ex. 
pense, and when their term of im. 
prisonment was expired, they might 
become good and useful members of 
suciety. Indeed in this case they 
would require their victuals dressed 
for them, and pretty good flesh. 
meat, at least three times a week, 
I have no doubt but that a better 
method might be pointed out; but 
I think my plan would be superior 
to the present state of prisons in 

this country. 
U.H, 


———— 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. CHAPONE. 


“ So may some gentle muse 
With lucky words favour my destined 
urn, 
And as she passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable 
shroud,” 


"THE design in presenting exam- 
“ ples of women whose endow- 
ments or whose conduct has reflect- 
ed lustre on the sex, has been to 
excite a noble emulation in the 
eause of truth, virtue, and philoso- 


phy. In the execution of this de- 
sign, an attempt has been frequent- 
ly made to interest the readers of 
the Belfast Magazine, by exhibit- 
ing those minute delineations of 
character which are replete with 
instruction, especially to the young- 
er part of the female ses, whose 
minds have not grown old in folly, 
and whose intellectual faculties 
have not been blighted and wither- 
ed by the pestilential sirocco of 
vanity and frivolity, before they 
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had expanded in the spring of life, 
to adorn and dignify a more ad- 
vanced period. 

Mrs. Chapone has long been 
known to the public, as an elegant 
and highly moral writer. The first 
productions of hers which were 
given to the world, were, the inte- 
resting story of Fidelia, in the Ad- 
venturer, and a poem, prefixed to 
her friend Mrs. Carter’s* transla- 
tion of Epictetus; but her name 
first became known to the literary 
world, on the publication of a popu- 
lar work, “ Letters on the Improve 
ment of the Mind, addressed to a 
young Lady,” which was printed in 
1773, The following character of 
this work is given by a lady, Mrs. 
Barbauld, who has long been highly 
and justly esteemed in the repub- 
lic of letters. 

“It is distinguished by sound 
sense, a liberal, as well as a warm 
spirit of piety, and a philosophy ap- 
plied to its best use, the culture of 
the heart and affections. It has no 
shining eccentricities of thought, no 
peculiarities of system; it follows 
experience as its guide, and is con- 
tent to produce effects of acknow- 
ledged utility, by known and ap- 
proved means, On these accounts, 
it is perhaps the most unexception- 
able treatise that can be put into the 
bands of female youth, These let- 
ters are particularly excellent in 
what relates to regulating the tem- 
per and feelings. Their stvle is 
pure and unaffected, and the man- 
ner grave and impressive. Those 
who choose to compare them to this 
respect with another widely circu- 
lated publication, addressed, about 
the same time, to young women,t 


—— == => 





* A biographical sketch of Mrs. Cart- 
¢t was given in a former number of the 
Belfast Magazine. 

+ Dr. Fordyce’s Sermons. 
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wil probably be of opinion that the 
dignified simplicity of the female 
writer is much more consonant to 
true taste, than the affected pretti- 
nesses and constant glitter of the 
preacher.” 

Mrs. Chapone soon after pub- 
lished a volume of Miscellanies, 
containing one or two moral essays, 
and some poems. 

The respectable family of Mrs, 
Chapone, whose name was Molso, 
were natives of Northamptonshire, 
After many delays, occasioned by 
some difficulties in regard to family 
arrangements, she was united, in 
her tbirty-third year, to Mr. Cha- 
pone, for whom she had long che- 
rished a warm attachment, Their 
mutual affection is said to have 
been unbounded, and their happi- 
ness complete, notwithstanding 
that degree of confinement in theie 
pecuniary circumstances, which 
may perhaps, according to the pro- 
verb, tend to alienate the hearts of 
the sordid and selfish, but which is 
certainly favourable to a real and 
disinterested affection. Mrs, Cha- 
pone still continued her epistolary 
intercourse with ber triends, parti- 
cularly Mrs, Carter, to whom she 
thus expresses herself: “I have 
more hours to myself than I wish 
for, as business usually allows me 
very little of my husband’s com- 
pany, except at meals. This I 
should be inclined to lament as an 
evil, if I did not consider that the 
joy and complacency with which 
we meet, may probably by this 
means last longer than if we could 
be always together.” These hours 
of solitude afforded opportunities 
of study, which were not neglect. 
ed ; nor was the pen of criticism 
thrown aside. In ove of her letters, 
the following remarks on the “ Let- 
ters from the dead to the living” of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, are very just: 

“Her descriptions of the state 

Eee 
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of the blessed are after my own 
heart, and exactly suit the rovings 
of my own fancy. She treats us 
too with some pretty poetry, here 
and there, on this subject. But her 
devotion is too poetical for me, and 
savours too much of the extrava- 
gancies of the mystics. When I 
hear persons addressing the Su- 
preme Being in the language of the 
most sensual and extravagant hu- 
man love, J cannot heip fancying 
they went mad on a disappointment 
of that passion, when it was placed 
more naturally. This, however, 
was not Mrs. Rowe’s case, for I 
think she was remarkably happy in 
marriage. Lam the more surprised 
that her affections broke out into 
such wild torrents, since they had 
a free course in their natural chan- 
nel. I know she is a great favour- 
ite of yours, and perhaps you will 
hardly forgive this censure.” 

Mrs. Chapone’s married life was 
very short: Mr. Chapone, within 
ten months after they were mar- 
ried, was seized with a fever, which 
was from the beginning, pronounc- 
ed fatal, and terminated his exist- 
ence after a week’s illness. The 
attentions of bis wife were unremit- 
ted, her affliction at his death was 
extreme, and her health received a 
very severe shock, from which her 
nerves never eutirely recovered, 
The consolation of her friends, and 
the resignation of her mind, couid 
not restore her spirits to their ori- 
ginal composure; but in the fami- 
ly of her second brother, who te- 
sided at Thornhill, near Wakefield, 
she attached berself to ber eldest 
niece, and diverted her melancholy 
by giving those lessons for the im- 
provementof the mind, which were 
afterwards published under the title 
of her letters, Numerous were the 
applications for the acquaintance of 
the author of such a work, and there 
weresome, who, understanding her 
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circumstances were not affluent, 
hoped to obtain her assistance in the 
instruction of their families; but to 
proposals of this nature she never 
would listen. 

The principal pleasures enjoyed 
by Mrs. Chapone during the mel- 
ancholy period of her prema- 
ture and long widowhood, were 
derived trom cultivating her liter. 
ary taste, and enjoying the society 
of those whose conversation was 
capable of ministering to its gratifi- 
cation, Iler acknowledged talents, 
and the useful exertion of them, 
made her a welcome guest in the 
assemblies of the good, the learned, 
and the wise. 

She understood and relished con- 
versations Her discourse was sea- 
soned occasionally with a vein of 
humour; and having the advantage 
(for it is an advantage) of associat- 
ing in early life with the best com- 
pany, the eqse and polish of the 
veutlewoman accompanied the ta- 
lents of the writer. Her person 
was plain; but in her youth she 
had a fine voice, and always hada 
strong taste for music, Mrs. Cha- 
pone was one of those women who 
have shewn that it is possible to at- 
tain a correct and elegant style 
without an acquaintance with the 
classics, The French and Italian 
she understood ; and from the lat- 
ter she made some _ translations, 
Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Montague, and 
Mrs. Carter, the latter of whom 
stands confessedly at the summit of 
female literature, and upon a par 
with the most distinguished scholars 
of the other sex, were friends and 
intimates Mrs. Chapone — had 
been declining in bealth for many 
years previous to her death. The 
loss of a beloved niece, the lady to 
whom the letters were address- 
ed, and of a more beloved brother, 
to whom she was united in affection 
and similarity of taste, hastened the 
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infirmities of age. From this period 
the history of Mrs. Chapone con. 
sists of little more than an enumer- 
ation of the friends who were tak- 
en from her year by year. She had 
the misfortune of surviving nearly 
alj those to whom she was most ten. 
derly attached, In this melancholy 
state, having little to make life de- 
sirable, perhaps it is to be consid- 
ered in the lizht of a blessing, that 
she survived her own faculties. It 
was thought advisable for her to 
leave London in the year 1800; and 
she retired with her youngest niece 
tu ladiey, where she had the ad- 
vantage of the near neighbourhood 
of Mrs. Burrows, an old and dear 
friend, and a member of a family 
with every part of which she had 
been for many years connected by 
ties of the closest intimacy. At 
times she was unconsciwus of the 
presence of her friends; but at 
others ndtute seemed to revive with- 
in her, and she would occasion- 
ally astonish them wiih even bril- 
liant sallies of her genuine vivaci- 
ty. In October, 1801, she com- 
pleted her 74th year. On the 
christmias-day following, without 
auy previous illness, having declared 
herself unasually well the day be- 
fore, she fell into a doze from which 
nothing could aroase her, and which 
the medical gentkemen who attend- 
ed her immediately pronounced to 
be the forerunner of death; and at 
eight o’clock in the evening, with- 
out one apparent strugyle or sigh, 
she breathed her last in the arms of 
her niece, still attended by her ua- 
remitting friend Mrs. Burrows. 
Atter Mrs. Cliapone’s death, some 
volumes of posthumous works, con- 
taining her correspondence with 
Mr. Richardson, a series of letters 
to Mrs, Carter, together with an 
account of her life and character 


were published. The letters display 
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good sense and justice of thinking, 
joined to the ease and unreserved 
frankness which compose the charua 
of confidential communications, 
The earlier letters are also distin< 
guished by a brilliancy anid liveli- 
ness which are peculiar to the un- 
clouded May of life. In these it is 
very amusing to contemplate the 
judgments passed on the works of 
authors who are now considered as 
classical, butwho were then awaiting, 
in trembling expectation, the doom 
of public ,opinion. Richardson, 
Fieldiag, Young, Johuson, and 
many writers of iuferior note, pass 
under the spirited examination of 
this critical reviewer ; whose remarks 
have, in most instances, received 
the final sanction of the world at 
large, 

This class of letters is addressed 
to Mrs, Carter, with whom a very 
intinvate friendship did wot prevent 
her correspoadent from differing in 
many particular sentiments, as well 
as in their general systems of cone 
sidering human affairs. ‘The form- 
er adopted the severe morality of 
her friend the author of the Ram- 
bler, and pronodnced the majority 
of mankind to be depraved aud pro- 
fligate; while the latter was more 
inclined to attribute the yudeniable 
vices of her fellow-creatures to 
weakness than to auy natural pro- 
pensity to evil, and was ready to 
make large allowances for vutortun- 
ate Circumstauces and strung tempt- 
ations, ‘This controversy forms the 
leading subject of discussion be- 
tween the two young latices; and 
though the reader is bere presented 
with ooly the indulgent side of the 
question, (Mrs. Carter’s letters hav. 
ing probably been destroyed at her 
own desire,) itis obvious that much 
spirit and ingenuity were displayed 
by both, ‘The observations ov Lou- 
is XIV. will enable the reader to 
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form a pretty accurate judgment of 
the system adopted by Mrs, Cha- 
pone, then Miss Mulso. 

“1am but now reading Voltaire’s 
Lovis XIV., which every body else 
has read long ago. How amazing 
it is to me that mankind should 
agree to dignify with the epithets 
ot great aad glorious, so black a 
character! Yet how if this man 
himself, the scourge and enemy of 
human kind, should have been able 
to persuade himself, or suffer others 
to persuade him, that he was real- 
ly acting a laudable and glorious 
part? Supposing this possible, is 
he nut ratber an object of com- 
passion than of hatred, and should 
we not rather lament human blind- 
ness, than exclaim against human 
wickedness? lam fond of this sup- 
position, because it saves poor Louis 
some part of his guilt. Do tell me 
[am right, and let me fancy I have 
found an excuse or pailiation even 
for a conqueror and persecutor.” 

To this letter it appears that Mrs, 
Carter replied by a general asser- 
tion that no circumstances could a- 
mount toa palliation of vice, on the 
plea of ignorance, because it is pos- 
sible for every one to discover and 
understand his duties. “ I never can 
believe” said she, “ that the infi- 
nitely good God should bave placed 
any teasonable creature in such cir- 
cumstances as to be under an im- 
possibility of distinguishing right 
irom wrong, an impossibility of be- 
ing virtuous, of being happy.” 

Mrs, €hapone, about this time, 
had an opportunity of conversing 
with Dr. Johnson himself on the 
subject, and was too warmly attach- 


[ May. 


ed to her cause to be silent in its 
defence. She tells her friends, to 
whom she afterwards related their 
conference, that “ she wondered to 
hear a man who by bisactions shews 
so much benevolence, maintain that 
the human heart is naturally malevo- 
lent.” He said, however that “ if 
he had betrayed such sentiments 
in the Ramblers, it was not with de« 
sign, for that he believed the doc. 
trine of human malevolence, though 
a trueone, is not an useful one, and 
ought not to be published to the 
world :”’—on which Mrs. Chapone 
makes a most pertinent and 
comprehensive quezre, which it 
would require volumes to answer 
satisfactorily -- Is there any truth 
that would not be useful, or that 
should not be known ?” 

The opposite systems of opinion, 
which these two ladies defended in 
their early years, appear to have 
given a tincture to all their discus- 
sions on every subject. Mrs. Carter 
found the echo of her own senti- 
ments in the gloomy severity of 
Young’s Night ‘Thoughts, and John. 
son’s Rasselas ; onthe other hand, 
the tenderness and pathos of Rich- 
ardson give him an entire command 
over the yielding heart of Mrs, Chae 
pone; while her graver friend in- 
dulges in some irreverent sarcasms, 
that would have been considered as 
little short of blasphemy by the co- 
terie of his female worshippers, 
The infallibility of his judgment is 
not indeed admitted by his defend- 
er, who takes the liberty of attack- 
ing him on some subjects in which 
she did not entirely coincide witb 
him. 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


FALSE HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 


Te is a species of sensibil- 
ity, which may be icdulged 
without producing the benevolence 
which can alone ettectually improve 
the heart, so there is likewise a 
species of sympathy, which, though 
it prompts to active exertion, is, 
from its mode of operation, uo less 
useless than the former. Both are 
to be ascribed to the same cause, 
and equally originate in the partial 
development and imperfect culti- 
vation of the affections, which per- 
mits the selfish principle to controul 
their operations. In order to illus- 
trate this subject, and to point out 
the uselessness of that species of 
benevolence, which selects certain 
classes of the animal creation as 
the objects of its peculiar and ex- 
clusive sympathy, the following 
instances of misdirected philanthro- 
py are selected. 

It is related of a certain Irish 
gentleman, celebrated in the annals 
of duelling, that though not re- 
markable for the iudulgence of the 
tender sympathies in any other in- 
stance, his compassion towards 
horses was carried to such an extra- 
vagant extreme, as to put the poor 
farmers in bis own territories to n0 
small inconvenience. Exercising 
over them the despotic authority 
with which custom bad invested him, 
he permitted no car to carry more 
than half the usual load ; and even 
when his commands had _ been 
strictly complied with, frequently 
stopped them on the road, and o- 
bliged the poor carmen to relieve 
the horses, by taking half of the 
burden on their backs! Meeting 
one day with a lad whom he knew 
to be lame, riding a wretched 
horse, and contrary to the great 


man’s orders, riding at a round 
trot, he made the servant seize the 
delinquent, who stated in his de- 
fence the urgency of the occasion, 
which was no other than that of 
going for the sage femme to a village 
at some miles distance, In vain did 
he plead the fatal consequences that 
might ensue from delay. His land- 
lord felt only compassion for the 
horse; and, in the excess of his he- 
nevolence, made tbe lad dismountand 
turn the beast intoa neighbouring 
field to graze; while the poor womay 
on whose account he was employed, 
perished for want of that assistance, 
which, had be been permitted to 
proceed, be would have procured 
for her. 


A lady with a zeal not inferior to 
that of Howard, devoted her whole 
attention to relieving the sutleriugs 
of the feline species. Happy the 
hunted cat whom luckless school- 
boys had driven withiu her pres 
mises! Doubly happy the litle 
kitten whom aay! of her numerous 
emissaries had rescued trom the rade 
grasp of such unfeeling urchins ! 
But while every hailf-starved cat in 
the neighbourbood was led, as if by 
instinct to the banquet daily pro» 
vided for them by their benefac- 
tress, it was currently reported that 
many haif-starved children were 
sent fasting from the door.* It 








* It is also asserted that in a season of 
scarcity, the parson of the parish deemed 
it his duty to remonstrate with the lady om 
this perversion of her bounty, proving 
by authentic calculation, that the focd 
devoured by her favourites would, if it 
had been distributed to the poor, have 
afforded sustenance to a certain number 
of infants. Her’ reply is. memorable 1 
**Q! do not speak of children; I cannot 
abide them, they are by nature so ¢or- 
rupt |” 
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must be cbserved that this want of 
compassion towards the children, 
was by no means the inevitable con- 
sequence of her compassion for the 
cats, but the consequence of having 
directed her attention exclusively to 
that persecuted race of animals, and 
of giving herself credit for an excess 
of sensibility oo account of this 
partial and exclusive sympathy. 
Mrs. Hamilton's Popular Essays. 


UTILITY OF APPLICATION TO STUDY. 


Sir Isaac Newton, being once 
asked to what his great pre-eminence 
over other men might be ascribed, 
modestly replied, that if he had 
made any advances in science, 
they could oniy be attributed to his 
superior degree of application, Ap- 
plication will indeed perfurm won- 
ders; and they are to be pitied, 
who in early years are permitted to 
waste their time in idleness, 


EFFECTS OF 
FLUENCEs 
Judge Cook, fearful of exposing 
himself to the resentment of a 
wicked and powerful ministry, las 
determined to give judgment for 
king Charles I. in an important trial 
relative to the illegal tax of ship- 
money, which the king had im- 
posed without the consent of par- 
liament, The wife of Judge Crook, 
feeling indignant at her busband’s 
want of resolution, addressed bim in 
a style of Spartan magnanimity, 
and conjured him not to err against 
his conscience and honour for fear 
of incurring danger or poverty. 
For herself she would be content to 
suffer want or any misery rather 
than be the occasion of his acting 
against his judgment or conscience, 
Crook struck with the exalted seuti- 
ments, and strengthened by the 
reasoning of so persuasive a friend, 
altered his purpose, and not only 
gare his opinion against the king, 


GOOD FEMALE’ INe 


Detached Anecdotes and Observations. 
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but argued with a noble boldness and 
firmness on the side of law and 
liberty. That there is an example 
of this kind in the history of my 
country, gives me infinite pleasure ; 
but that there are so few, I feel wit 
seusible regret, Were the pri. 
ciples of the generality of the fe. 
male sex as just, and as well-found. 
ed as were these of this truly res. 
pectable woman, it would have a 
very happy effect on the conduct of 
society, We should not have to 
lamentso many melancholy instances 
of human weakuess, nor such a 
continued succession of patriots full- 
ing frem the highest pinnacle of re- 
putation into the pit of shame and 
iufamy, and sacrificing the essential 
superiurities of virtue and honour 
to the fancied distinctions of a peer- 
ageandaribbon. Mrss Macaulay's 
fistory of England. 


MUSIC. 


When Antisthenes, who was a dis- 
ciple of Sucrates, and founder of 
the sect of the Cynics, was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon 
the flute, answered properly enough, 
“ ‘Then he is good for nothing else ; 
otherwise he would not have played 
so well.” Sach also was Philip’s 
saying to his son, when at a cer- 
tain entertainment he sang in 4 
very agreeable and skilful manner, 
“Are you not ashamed to sing s0 
well?” 


RELATED LATE- 
IN THE 


A NULLITY IN LAW, 
LY BY EARL STANHOPE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


One of those London lawyers, 
who were remarkably clever at find- 
ing out the means of putting money 
in their own pockets, on one occasion 
came down to Kent to a smail vil- 
lage on his lordship’s property. 4 
person had taken a pair of leather 
breeches out of a cottage in or near 
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May, the village, though without any in- not content with small-arms, had at- 
ess and ation to steal, But intheopinion tacked this cottage with caanons, 
w and of this lawyer the matter was ac- cannon. balls, bombs, and other 
xample jjooable, and he lastantly set about similar arms, and taken away the 
of my drawing a declaration, with which leather breeches. Ina the third 
vasure ; je waited upon him (Lord Stan- count 100 horses, and 100 horsemen 
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hope) to shew how well he coulddoit. 
Having stated the circumstances, 
he gave him this declaration to read, 
and he accordingly began to read 
with this same lawyer standing at his 
elbow; and then, for the first time, 
he acquired knowledge of this won- 
derfui science of declaration-mak- 
ing. There was no less than twelve 
counts in this declaration about tak- 
ing away the leather breeches ! 
There Was no force——no v2 et armis, 
in the business, for there was no- 
body belonging tothe cottage at 


home when the breeches were taken 
away, and he was therefore some- 
what surprised to find it charged 
that the defendant had with guns, 
pikes, halberts, pistols, and a vari- 
ey of other deadly weapons, broke 


upon these 100 horses, had been 
brought into this village to storm 
the unfortunate cottage, and carry 
away the leather breeches: and, in 
short, out of the twelve counts 
eleven were pure fictions, there be- 
ing only one which bore the least 
resemblance to the truth. He nae 
turaliy asked the lawyer what was 
the meaning of these guns, pikes, 
and pistols, &c. ? The lawyer, 
smiling at his ignorance, answered, 
“ Oh, [ see your lordship don’t un. 
derstand these matters; that is what 
we lawyers call a nullity.” “ What 
do you mean by these cannons, 
bombs, &c.?” “ That is lkewise 
what we lawyers cali a nullity.” 
* What do you mean by this troop 
of horse coming to carry away the 
leather breeches?” ‘ That is what 


ise open this cottage and taken away 

Soot he leather breeches. This wasthe we lawyers call a nullity.” la 

id that first count. On looking at the se- short, ail were nuilities except one, 

upon cond, he found that the defendant, 
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Y — * Sweet as the corn-rail’s soft melodious 
OU Critos and you Philo-Critos too, voice, 
In metre sweet - loyal Muse proposes When nature bids both birds and beasts 
To dedicate a pair of odes to you, rejoice ; 

So, prick your ears, and pray cock up Sweet as the carrion-crow's harmonious 

vyers, your noses, ; craak, 

t finde And, as you move along with courtly amble, From clust’ring hawthorns, or from groves 
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Letallthe Magazine-boys fear and tremble, 


Men of mighty name, and mighty quill, 
Old father Crito, and young Mister Phil, 
long may your well earned howours 
grace you, 


of oak; 
Sweet as the howling of foreboding dogs, 
Sweet as the notes of fifty hungry hogs, 
Sweet as the mewings of an am'rous cat, 
Or when she’s growling o’er a conquered 
rat; 
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Delightful as all these are your swest 


voices, 
At which my nanble Muse most loyally 
rejoices. 


Let friends to independency revile, 
Keep at your old jog-trot the while, 
Aud lash them ; 
And men who talk of freedom—rank and 
file 
'd have you thrash them. 
Death! fury! fire! aman may well ex- 
claim, 
Is’t not a very pretty matter, 
To hear them mump and chatter 
Of what we all know’s but an empty 
name? 
Scourge me such fellows from the place, 
They're fit to poison half the human race! 


Tell us, indeed, our feuds to drown! 
Dare to preach concord to the town !! 
This is nice doctrine for our day! 
Well, should they labour in their calling, 
Do you continue on your loyal bawling,— 
They'll soon have nought to say : 
Mute as if death had glued up all their 
lips, 
A harmless set of nature’s useles) chips. 


I’ve seen, "tis true, a — shroud 
t 


Obscure the sun’s bright ray— 
He burst in splendour from the cloud, 
And poured round perfect day. 
But I've also seen a fire, turf or coal, no 
matter, 
And felt the light and heat it spread 
about, 
When lo! some scullion -with a tub of 
water 
Came souse at once and put the fire out. 


Crito—Philo-Crito—bring your tubs, 
Filled with envy’s “ gumliest dubs,” 
And on the Magazine-boys come slap-dash ; 

Tickle them, 
Put out their flaming fire with a splash, 
And pickle them, 


le 


ODE il. 


O FORMOSE puer ! 
That is, lovely Crito, 
Plac’d in a situation such as you are, 
Your business you must have an eye to. 
Trudging along like horses in a mill, 
Keep on se ts old track with Mister 
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Certes you know full well to play your 
cards ; 
Not Ingleby the conjuring emp’ror better: 
Your feats will be the theme of future bards, 
And spread abroad in the Belfast News 
Letter. 


** Fortuna favet fortibus” my boys— 
Pounce on the Magazine inditers, 
Those sturdy independent writers, 

Who in their Retrospect of Politics, 

Of courtiers dare to shew the tricks, 

Aud sink them in your clamour, rout, and 

noise. 


Tell them that universal concord is a curse, 
That liberty religious or civil, 
Is the devil, 
And Catholic emancipation worse and 
worse. 
Don’t dissemble : 
Let Orange Boven be the yell, 
And peal the “ banner cry of Hell” 
Until they tremble. 


Bring Quail to “ shake at them his gory 
locks,” 
And as his glaring eye-balls roll, 
He'll harrow up each Magazine-man’s 
soul, 
And strike them all as mute as stones or 
stocks. 


Bring down the Attorney-general here 
with speed, 
He’ll shortly do their job, 

Let them beware, look sharp, take heed, 
For he’ll not spare a single nob: 
Without a razor will he shave the sconces 
Of these most stubborn Anti-Orangedunces. 


Anti-Orangeism ! why, that excites sus- 
picion, 
In fact it may be call’d sedition, 
At least ’tis matte treasonable : 
And that the Attorney-general’s greatly 
wanted 
Must be granted, 
As matter reasonable. 


Now may we to the Magazine-men say or 
sing, 
“« Ha! infidels we have you on the hip,” 
When Saurin comes he’ll make your ears 
ring, 
And teach you, without fiddling, how 
to skip: 
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Yes, when he your saucy noddles gives a 
scoring, 

You'll vent your penitence in hideous 
roaring. 

Such be the fate of all who wield the pen 

Agiinst the Joyal feuds stitred up by O- 
rangemen. 


TO MY HARP. 


CHARMER of life ! sweet harp, to thee 
I wish to consecrate my song, 
Aod tho’ unskill’d in minstrelsy 
That sleeps thy silver strings among, 
Yet still the pathos of thy wire, 
The bold persuadings of thy strain, 
Command my soul, my bosom fire, 
And banish care’s ill-boding train. 


When first in early life I heard 
Thy rich redundancy of tone, 
I blest thy notes, I blest thy bard, 
‘Then grasp’d thee as thou wert my own; 
Among thy strings my fingers crept 
By art unaided, and to me 
The sound I made was sweet ; | wept, 
And dropp’d a tear my harp on thee. 


mI. 


Years pac’d away, I look’d around, 
My native country caught my eye, 
Aad soon, alas! a cause I found, 
To dew my cheek, to make me sigh. 
Th’ historic muse before me laid, 
Such scenes as only please the mind 
That fiends misanthropic have made 
A den of mischiefs to mankind, 


IV. 


Erin! tho’ blest by nature more 
Than other isle, than other land ! 
Yet, discord rules thy em’rald shore, 
Concordant with a lawless band.— 
Thy ancient glories prostrate lie, 
Unstrung the herald of thy name, 
And soon we'll hear slow passing by, 
The last sad requiem of thy fame.* 





———— ee 





* If the Catholic Board be suppressed, 
easlaved Erin will then lose her moving 
tone of complaint; she will then arrive 
at the lowest point of degradation. Here 
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Mild soother of my lonely hours! 
Wilt thou survive th’ unwelcome da 

That will my country’s fairest flowers 
Consign unmindful to decay 

Yes, thou may’st live, and it shall be 
Thy dearest duty to relate, 

What was the Jand gave birth to thee, 
Ere sunk to slav’ry’s lowest state, 


vi. 


Faction accurs’d ! to thee we owe, 
Whatever wrongs or ills we feel— 

The penal code, th’ exclusive foe, 
Is offspring of thy bigot zeal : 

And still thy annual banners stream, 
Surrounded by a mongrel race, 

The burden of whose every theme, 
Is ruin to their native place ! 

CoLmMaAnus. 
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A SONG. 


J OY to the circle that now closes round, 

The magical circle of hearts that we love! 

Our souls in the strong ties of friendship 
are bound, 

And no hand shall the fairy-wove fetters 

_ remoye. 

Though chains we abhor, and in freedom 
delight, 

Yet friendship is freedom when warm ang 
sincere; 

Let the chagn. then that girds us be ever 
kept bright, 

O! as bright as those pure beaming eyge 
that are here. 


Hail to the moment that now passes by ! 

This moment to friendship and song we 
resign ; 

Our pleasures are winged, and if as they 


y> 
We can pluck but a feather we must not 
repine. 
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and there, and now and then, her bards, 
who yet, and who will still love her, may 
sing of her sorrows, but the grahd chorus 
of her petitional band will cease, and core 
ruption aad willing slavery join to reve] 
on her misfortunes. 


rif 
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O! sweet are the strains which we raise 
when we know, 

There’s an echo in every warm heart that 
is here, 

That each eye with congenial emotion 
shall glow, 

Give a smile to the gay, to the piaintivea 
tear. 


Edirburgh. Dion. 
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THE PEASANT OF THE 
MARNE 


REPLANT the vine ! alas! whose hands 
Shall plant again these wretched lands ? 
Replant the vine! alas! no more, 
Youths, that have till’d these fields before, 
Shall rouse them from the sanguine plain, 
Or plant the banks of Marne again ! 
Forth from the east let morning break— 
Shall Aubert’s sons to toil awake ? 
O’er the brown meads let noonbeams 
burn— 
Shall Aubert’s sons from toil return ; 
And seek refreshing shades to share 
The cool repast—their mother’s care ? 
“Let the calm eve invite repose— 
Shall Aubert’s sons their labours close ; 
To the gay pipe amid the grove, 
Tread the light dance and speak of love; 
Or, listening toa father’s fears, 
Learn all th’ experience of his years ? 
No!—morn, noon, eve, in Aubert’s day, 
In grief, deep grief, must pass away ; 
For Aubert’s sons, his hope, his pride, 
On Marne’s green banks in battle died ! 
Shall vines again luxuriant spread, 
For Aubert, where his children bled ? 
Shall the bright purple clusters glow, . 
In mock'ry of a father’s woe— 
Asthough his children’s blood they drank, 
In revelry, on Marne’s green bank ? 
Ah, no! congenial with our fate— 
Banks of the Marne, lie desolate ! 
Or if the vine beside thy flood, 
Rise from our hapless children’s blcod, 
O, may its earliest foliage wave 
fiver each wretched parent's grave ! 


AUBERT} On, 
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Aubert, in youth, had felt the flame, 
That, kindling at his country’s name, 
Spread animation through the land, 

The foes of freedom to withstand. 

He, when th’ invader’s vaunts were heard, 
First in his country’s ranks appeared ;— 
Ard. “ France,” he cried, “ I'll die for thee, 
Pe thou triumphant and be free !” 

— ie patriot, with such heart and hand, 
Can always victory command.— 

He fought—it was for freedom’s laws— 
He bled—’twas in his country s cause— 
He triumph’d—and his ardent mind, 
Thought it the triumph of mankind. 

But, 2h! when Aubert would have cried, 
(Glowing with independent pride) ; 
“ France, lovely liberty is thine-— 
Freetnen ! in peace replant the vine! 

Our rights are gain’d—our tumults cease— 
Freemen! replant your vines in peace |" 
When thus he wou!d have cried, he saw 
A warrior-despot scorn the law ; 

Mount with fulse greatness to the throne, 
And strive to make the world his own ! 

Aubert, with indignation fired, 
Mournful to Marne’s green banks retired, 
There, as he reared bis sons and taught 
That liberty for which he'd fought, 

He saw their spirits rise elate, 
The rights of man to vindicate ! 

Meantime, against the despot’s claim, 

The injured nations, vengeful, came! 
O, France! thy hamlets sink in fire— 
Loud shriek the matron and the sire! 
How loud—how sad—'mid shouts, arise 
O, France! thy lovely daughters’ cries ! 
Then to the despot’s martial ranks, 
Were call’d the swains of Marne’s green 
banks : ; 
And Aubert saw his sons advance, 
Though not for freedom—yet for France ! 
They fought-——-and Aubert mourns their 
fate ! 
Banks of the Marne, lie desolate ! 
Or if the vine beside thy flood. 
Rise rooted in his children’s blood, 
Its sanguine clusters soon shall wave, 
Dreadfuily sad, o’er Aubert’s grave! 
T. Nesre. 
Liverpool Mereury. 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURRS, 


Adiitional Observations on sawing Gast Iron.® 
By M. Dufaudier. 


(From the Annales des Arts, &c.) 


DUFAUDIER has miade severzl 
N e experiments’ on the method of 
sawing cast iron, according to the in- 
structions of M. D’Arcet.” Convinced 
bf the facility with which hot ¢ast-iron 
may be cut by means of a common saw, 
he has employed this method in his own 
works, 

THe following are the fesults of his 
different experiments : 

1. That cast iron, when hot, can be 
sawed with a3 much favility and expe- 
dition as dry wood. 

®. That in 6rder to diminish the re- 
sistance, but very little play must be giv- 
en to the saw. 

5. That the iron, when heated in a 
kilu, saws better than that which is heat- 
ed at a forge. The reason is simple. In 
a kiln it is equally heated in evéry part, 
whereas at a forge the part that is near- 
est the air tube is almost in fusion, 
while the opposite partis scarcely red. 

4. That it is necessary to avoid nidking 
the iron tod hot, for if the surface ap- 
proach too néar toa stite of fusion, the 
saw softens, and the operation is ill 
performed, 

5. That the saw should be moved with 
much velocity, because it does not warm 
$0 soon, it maltes its way better, and the 
part cut is much more true and clean. 

6. Lastly, that the ¢ast iron should be 
placed ou solid bearings, except under the 
immediate passage of the saw, otherwise 
there is danger that it may break before 
the end of the opetation. 

M. Molatd, impressed with the utility 
ef this method, repeated it immediately 
at the Conservaloire des Arts + Metiers, on 
pieces of cast iten of 0,07 metres square, 
and on plates of different thicknesses. 

He employed a common saw, such as 
is used for wood, and perfectly succeed- 


* For the former account see the Bel- 
fast Monthly Magazine for January, 18135, 
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ed in sawing different pieces without ii4 
juring the tecth of tli¢ saw. He observe 
ed that the iron should not be heated to 
acherry red, that the caw should have 
but very little play, and that it must be 
moved quickly, and the whole length of 
the saw employed at each stroke or 
cut. . 

M. Pictet had seen a workman in the 
establishment of M. Paulino at Geneva, 
saw asunder a hot cast iron pipe. He 
mentioned it to M. ‘Thenard, who 
communicated it to M. Nolard. This 
gentleman, after making the experiments 
above-mentioned, found that the process 
was known to a workman of M, Voy- 
eaux, who availed hiniself of it for fitting 
cast iron plates, intended for stovesof dif- 
ferent sizes. 

It is very probable that this method, 
so very simple, is also known in other 
places; but still it has beew in a maoner 
lost to the public, since it was unknown to 
the generality of persons who were dis- 
tinguished in the arts. 

We have seen that the experiments of 
M. Dufaudier contirm the relation of 
M. Pictet, and the trials made by M. 
Molard; there remains, therefore, no 
doubt of the possibility and also the utility 
of this process, the knowledge of whicit 
cannot be too much cirealated, 
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Experiments on the Culture of Potatoes. By 
the Rev. James Wiilis, President of she 
Christ-Church Agricultural Society. 


As the culture of the poratoé is next 
in consequence fo the culture of whear, 
I have taken some pains, among other 
experiments, to ascertain the positive ef- 
fect of different maaures on the product 
of potatoes, in the same soit, with the same 
species, and under thé sane management. 
The resale may not be uninstructive to 
the public; | will thérefore beg leave to 
submit the table of thé expermént to 
the notice of the Board. ‘Ihe sort plane 
ed was the white round, on the 10th of 
April, 1811, on a clean sandy loam, weil 
pulverised, in rows two feet asunder, 19 
inches disignt in the fow, aad siz inekes 
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deep. As this root is now daily consider- 
ed more and more to shorten our con- 
sumption of bread corn, I was willing to 
see in what degree the eye alone would 
yield its product; and if it would pro- 


Table of Experiments with 


Was planted with 

. sheep’s dung, 
..» garden rubbish, 
-.. old rags, 
+. cow dung, 
... horse dung, 
-»» coal ashes, 
--- turf ashes, 
turf dust, 
mown grass, 
«- hen’s dung 
- pig’s dung, 
river mud, 
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Discoveries and Improvements &c. 
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duce as much as the whole root, a 
quantity of food might be saved for the 
people. The result also of this experi- 
ment is for the consideration of the 
Board. 


great 


the White Round Potatoc. 


Product. 
1 bag and half per lug. 
1 bag and 3 gallons. 
1 bag and half, 


- 1 bag and 3 gallons, 


1 bag and 3 pecks. 

1 bag and half, 

1 bag, 3 pecks, 1 gallon. 
1 bag, 3 gallons, 


. 1 bag, 2 bushels, 2 pecks, 1 gallon, 


1 bag, 2 bushels, 
2 bags, 3 pecks. 
1 bag, 1 bushel. 


Table of Experiment with Eyes only of the same Potatoe, planted on the 12th Aprit, 


1810, on the same Ground, with the same Manure. 


Was planted with 
..» Sheep’s dung, 
«+» garden rubbish, 
--- Old rags, 

++. COW dung, 
--» horse dung, 
-- coal ashes, 

. turf ashes, 

. turf dust, 

- mown grass, 
--» hen’s dung, 
+++ pig’s dung, 
+» Fiver mud, 


. I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


On the careful examination of this ta- 
ble, we may easily perceive which is the 
most forcing mauure. The pig’s dung, 
old rags, and the coal ashes, have the 
superiority over the others; but the pig’s 
dung outstrips all by almost double the 
quantity. The eyes produce a respec- 
five quantity with regard to the manures, 
but by no means equal to the whole root, 
I found them in digging much smaller 
also. This experiment will not only 
serve to prove what the most valuatle 
manures are in the cultivation of this 
plant, but will convince us that the food 
saved in planting the eyes only, cannot 
be compared with the increase of produce 
in planting the whole root; besides, if 
we take into the account not only the 
Joss in product, but the labour and ma- 
mure, rent of land being equal in both 


Product. 


. 1 bag, 1 peek, per lug, 


1 bag, 1 gallon. 
1 bag, 2 gallons. 
1 bag. 

l bag, 1 gallon. 
1 bag, 1 peck. 
1 bag, 1 gallon. 
1 bag. 

1 bag, 2 bushels, 
1 bag 1 peck. 

1 bag and half. 
1 bag. 


experiments, no person will ever adopt 
the planting of the eyes, when he hae 
seed enough to set either a half or a 
whole potatoe. 

Potatoes and turnips I estimate as the 
two most invaluable roots that have beew 
discovered among us; each seen in its 
proper light, and in which they seem 
more and more to be considered, has its 
separate and inestimable worth. The 
first is the poor and rich man’s friend ; 
supplying the place of wheat for the one, 
and ameliorating the soils of the other; 
the latter as a means of forming the sheep- 
fold on old as well as new lands, which 
is the grand preliminary step to the suc- 
cessful issue of every species of cropping, 
if a proper rotation is observed. These 
then are treasures indeed; the one af- 
fording, in all seasons, a solid succedaneuas 
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for the staff of Kife ; the other, in all situ- 
ations, an inexhaustible fund of manure, 
| have lately seen the surprising effects 
of turnips on some common fields that 
have been lately enclosed, and where ne- 
ver any grew before; the crops are 
doubled, the rent tripled, and the tenants. 
thriving in the same proportion. [It 
would be superfluous to say more on 
these two subjects ; a thousand instances 
are known, beyond all doubt, to estab- 
lish them in the Opinion of every enlight- 
ened agriculturist, as the foundation of 
all good husbandry. 





Observations on Spring Wheat, Thatch and 
Vermin. By the same. 


The introduction of spring wheat in 
this district is another great improve- 
ment, tending to increase our resources 
and decreaseour import. I have used it to 
fill up the vacancies of my winter’s wheat 
with great effect ; and others have planted 
it after turnips the first week in May, 
instead of éarley, and it has generally, tak- 
ing the grain and straw together, turned 
out a more productive crop. We con- 
ceive, from experience, that spring wheat 
is less subject to the diseases that usually 
affect the autumn wheat ; although in dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
as is the case with us, it is observable, 
that all crops of grain are usually exempt 
from those disorders that materially injure 
the grain of inland counties. The South- 
west wind, in July or August, in some 
exposed situations, is more fatal to the 
farmer than smut or mildew. 

There are matters of mimor consider- 
ation, that stand in the way of our 
wational imprdveménts in husbandry, and 
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EMOIRS of the Queen of Etruria; 
written by herself. 
Some Account of the Life and Writings 
*f Mrs. Trimmer, with original Letters, 


and Meditations and Prayers, selected from 
ter Journal, 2 Vols. 18s. 
DRAMA, 
The Woodman’s Hut, a new Melo-dra- 
matic Romance, in Three Acts, 2s. 
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eventually are the means of increasing our 
import. These claim our attention ia 
some degree, though not equally, perhaps, 
to those points that have already beem 
discussed. Thatch, that is applied to the 
covering of our buildings, may not strike 
the superficial observer as the cause of an 
increase of importation of grain, and a 
check to the progress of agriculture. To 
prove this position, I shall only mention 
the millions of tons of straw, which are 
now lost as a manure, and which ought 
to be used as provender for rearing a 

reater stock of cattle, bringing more land 
into ¢orn, aud in furnishing the markets 
with thousands of cattle more than at 
present. This practice alone, however 
trifling it may appear to many, is depriv~ 
ing this country annually of an immense 
quantity of meat and corn. Slate is now 
prevailing as a substitute: and when we 
calculate on the danger of fire, double in- 
surance, the public and private loss, and 
every other expense incidental to thatch 
ing, slating on all our buildings cannot be 
too much encouraged. 

Vermin of all kinds, on the aggregate 
of the kingdom, is another serious con- 
sumption of our annual produce. Take 
only the loss, on theaverage, at two quarters 
of grain per parish, multiply this by ten 
thousand, which is about the number of 
parishes in England, and then imagime 
how many thousands ef the people might 
be maintained by the saving of this grain, 
so destroyed! It is an object of our in- 
dustry to procure good crops; and this 
object should lead us on farther to dispose 
of them wisely, in the aid of future hus- 
bandry, with regard to the increase of 
manures, aud to protectthe grain, whim 
we have raised it, from 44 depredations. 
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LIST OF NEW PUPDLICATiONS. 


Intrigue; an Interlude, in One Act; by 
John Poole, Esq. 

Midas, a Comedy, by John Lyly, 3s. 

Debtor and Creditor; a Comedy im 
Five Acts; by James Kenney, Esq. 28. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Juvenile Arithmetic, or Child's 
Guide to Figures; being an easy Introduc- 
tion to Joyce's Arithmetic and all others, 
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The Travels of Rolando-through the 
four Quartéfs of the World; from Jauf- 
fret; by Miss Aikin. A new Edition with 
plates, 4 vols, 14s. 

An Introduction to Arithmetic; on a 
System never before published ; by George 
Gregory, 3s. 6d. 

Geographical Exercises in the New 
Testament, describing the principal places 
in Judea &c., with Maps; designed by 
Wi. Butler, 5s. 

Letters of a Village Governess, dess 
ctiptive of rural Scenery and Manners ; 
with Anecdotes of Highland Ci:laren, 
displayiny the Dawnifigs of youthful Gen- 
ius, and the Methods taken to improve it, 
by Elizabeth Bond, 18s. 

The English Expositor on a new Plan, 
peculiarly adapted for those by whom an 
Expositor or Dictionary is used as a series 
of daily Lessons; by J. Lloyd, 2s. 

LAW. 

Golden Rules for Jurymen; by Sir 
Richard Phillips; printed in a sheet 4d., 
or ls.on a board, 

The Origin, Object, and Operation of 
the Apprentice Laws, 8s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

An Account of Baths, and a Madeira 
House at Bristol; with a Drawing and 
Description of a Pulmoneter, and Cases 
shewing its Utility in ascertaining the 
state of the Lungs in Diseases of the 
Chest; by Edward Kentish, M.D. 3s. 6d 

a Practical Treatise on Hemoptysis, or 
Spitting of Bivod ; by George Rees, 
M.D. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES 

The History of Fiction ; being a critical 
Account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek 
Romances to the Novels of the present 
Age; by John Dunlop, 3 Vols. /.1 11 6 

Tales for Cottagers, accommodated to 
the present state of the Irish Peasantry ; 
by Mary Leadbeater and Eliza Shackleton, 
3s. 3d. on fine paper, 4s, 4d. 

Glances at Character ; with eight cel- 
oured Plates, 10s. Gd. bds. 

Proceedings of the Glasgow Lancas- 
terian School Society ; with Illustrations 
and Remarks; by Joseph Fox, Secretar 
to the Institution for promoting the British 
System for the Education of the labour- 
ing and manufacturing Classes of Society 
of every Religious Persuasion, 5s. 

The Value and Utility of the Freedom 
of the Hanse Towns; by J. L. Hess, 6s. 

Journals of the Sicges undertaken by 
the Allies in Spain, in the years 1811 and 
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1812; by Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J, T. 
Jories, 18s. 

The Duties, Advantages, Pleasures, and 
Sorrows of the Matriage state; by John 
Ovington, 5s. 

Letters of Lord Nelson to Lady Ham. 
ilton ; with a Supplement of interestin 
Letters by distinguished Characters, £.1 }, 

A Series of familtar Letters, written by 
Klopstock between the Years 1750 and 
1803. Translated from the German, with 
a Biographical Introduction, by Miss 
Benger, and forming a Sequel to the Life 
of Klopstock, published by Miss Smith, 
aud edited by Mrs. Boudler, Svo 10s. 6d, 

Letters on the Writings and Character 
of Rousseau, by Mad. de Stael, 8vo. 5s, 

Anecdotes of Masic, Histctical and 
Biographical, in a Series of Letters ftom 
a Gentleman to his daughter ; by A, 
Burgh, A.M, 41 11 6. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Mornton 7 by Margaret Cullen, 7 
Vols. 18s. 

Spanish Guitar; by Elizabeth Isabella 
Spence, 3s. 

Zenobia, Queen of Pakmyra; a Nar- 
rative founded on History, 12s. 

POETRY. 

Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte ; by the 
Right Honourable Lord Byren, Js. 6d. 

The Exile of Elba, in Commemoration 
of Napoleon Buonaparte’s Rejection and 
Dethronement, and the Restoration of the 
Bourbons; by Johu Gwilkiam, 3s. 

Specimens of the Classie Poets in « 
Chronological Series from Homer to Try- 
phiodorus, translated into Euglish Verse, 
ilustrated with Biographical aud Critical 
Notices ; by C. A. Elton, 3 Vols. £1 16, 

St. Alvaris; or, the Cursing Weil, in 
Five Cantos ; by Charlotte Wardle, 6s. 

A Song of Triumph ; by William 
Sotheby, Esq. 2s. Gd. 

The Christian Conqueror; or Moscow 
burned and Paris saved, Is. 6d. 

The Regent and the King; by Peter 
Pindar, Esq. 2. 

The English and Latin Poems of Tho- 
mas Gray ; with Critical Notes, Life of the 
Author, &c.; by John Milford; B.A. 18s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter missive from Sir Philip Fran« 


_cis, K.B. to Earl Grey, 1s. 6d. 


Of Buonaparte and the Boarbons, and 
the Necessity of rallying round our Le 
gitimate Prince, for the Happiness of 
France and that of Europe; by F. & 


de Chateaubriand, 4s. 9 
Tracts, Historical and Statistical om 
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India, with Journals of several Tours 
ibrough various parts of the Peninsula 
&ke.; by Benjamin Heyne, M.D. 

Thoucitson the Question of an Alter- 
gtiun in toe Corn Laws, Is. 

Observations on the Effects of the Corn 
paws, and a Rise or Tall on the Price of 
Corn, on the Agrculture and general 
Wedth of the Coyatry ; by the Rev. F. 
R. Malthus, 2s. 

SERMONS. 

Sermons on Various Subjects; by the 
Rev. Andrew Fuller, 9s. 

Rura! Discourses; by William Clayton, 
10s, 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Con- 
troversy with Bishop Horsley re-stated 
and vindicated, in Reply to the Animad- 


MPFETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BANGOR ASSOCIATION, 


T a meeting held in the Church at 

/\ Bangor, on Thursday, the 27th of 
January, 18t4, the Hon. Robt. Ward be- 
ing called to the chair, was addressed by 
Mr, Cleland, of Rathgill House, in near 
ly the following words, 

“ Mr. Chairman, 

“TI believe it is well known by those 
who are present at this meeting, that the 
cepredations committed in this parish 
have increased rapidly. That the facili- 
ty with which offenders escape punish- 
ment is a great encouragement to crime; 
and that the only means to deter the pro- 
figate and idle from plundering their in- 
dustrious ahd more affluent neighbours, 
isto enforce a strict and vigorous admini- 
stration of the law. A great number of 
offenders eseape punishment from the in- 
golence of the persons injured ; others 
froma false principle of lenity ; many 
from the fear of malice, revenge, and in- 
curring ill-will; and the much greater 
number from the expenses attending a pro- 
‘ecution. From the obervations I have 
made for many years in my duty as a 
magistrate, | believe | may with some de- 
gree of accuracy state, that not more 
thanone in ten of the perpetrators of 
the offences committed are discovered ; 
thet of those discovered, not more than 
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versions of the Rev. H. Horsley; by 
Thomas Belsham, 4s. 

Au Original View of the Night of 
Treason ; by the Rev. F, Truston, M.A. 8, 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage round the World in the 
Years 1803, 4, 5, and 6, performed by 
Order of the Emperor Alexander ; by 
Urey Lisiansky, Captain in the Russian 
Navy, £5 3. 

Journal of a Party of Pleasure to 
Paris, in August 1802, by which any 
Person intending to take such a Journey, 
may form an Accurate idea of the Ex~ 
pence that would attend it, and the A- 
musement he would probably receive; 
embellished with Thirteen Views from 
Nature, 10s, 6d, 










one fifth are prosecuted; and of thos 
prosecuted, not more than one half are 
convicted: if my calculation is correct, 
the chances are ninety-nine to one in 
favour of the offender, Can we he 
surprised, when the temptation is so 
great, and the fear of punishment s0 re- 
mote, that our property is frequently 
plundered? To give facility to the 
diseovery of offenders, and to obviate 
the difficulties that exist in  bring- 
ing them to justice, it has been proposed 
to form an association in the parish of 
Bangor. I have drawn the outlines of a 
plan for that purpose, which I should not 
have ventured to produce here, if it had not 
first met the approbation of yourself, and 
several other gentlemen of this parish, and 
particularly of a gentleman of long experi- 
ence as a magistrate, (Mr. Crawford, of 
Crawford’s-burn,) who has has long de- 
voted his time, his talents, and property, 
on every occasion that occurred, for ren- 
dering benefit to this parish. With this 
sanction, [ will propose that an associa- 
tion be formed in this parish for the pur- 
pose of detecting and prosecuting all of- 
fenders against the persons or property 
of the members of this association, to be 
denominated “ The Bangor Association.” 

This proposal being approved, Mr. 
Cleland moved the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 
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“ Ist, Resolved, That all persons paying 
cess in this parish are eligible to become 
members of this association, if they think 
proper, and to partake of its Lenefits 
while they conform to the regulations 
agreed to at the general mecetings. 

2d, Resolved, That if any injury 1s 
committed on the person or property of 
any member of this association, the most 
active measures shall be taken for disco 
vering and apprehending the offender or 
offenders, and prosecuting him or them 
to conviction, at the expense of the asso- 
ciation. 

“3d, Resolved, That a fund shall be 
raised by a cess on the members of the 
association, (similar to a parish cess,) ac- 
cording to the number of acres they are 
charged in the applotment of the pa- 
rish; the amount per acre to be deter- 
mined by the Committee. 

“4th, Resolved, That John Crawford, 
Esq. be appointed Treasurer, and the 
Rev. Mr. Woods Secretary to this asso. 
ciation for the present year. 

* 5th, Resolved, That the following per- 
sons, together with the treasurer and se- 
cretary, are appointed a committee to 
manage the business of the association for 
the present year, viz the Right Hon. 
Lord Dufferin, the Right Hon. Robert 
Ward, the Rev. Stephen Dickson, David 
Ker and James Cleland, Esqrs., Messrs. 
Wm. Nicholson, James Savage, Alexan- 
der M‘Culloch, George Hannay, and 
Stewart Bell. 

** 6th, Resolved, that any three of the 
Committee, including the treasurer and 
secretary, shall be competent to transact 
the business of this association. 

“7th, Resolved, That every member of 
this association do hereby pledge himself 
to give information and to use his best en- 
deavours to discover and apprehend any 
offender or offenders that have committed 
any injury to the person or property of 
a member of this association. 

* 8th, Resolved, ‘That if any member of 
this association shall compromise any in- 
jury, or refuse to prosecute, unless with 
the consent of the Committee, he shall 
forfeit all his rights and privileges in this 
association, 

“9th, Resolved, That if any member 
ef this association shall neglect or refuse 
to pay his proportion of the cess as order- 
ed by the Committee. he shall forfeit all 
his rights and privileges in this asso- 
ciation. 
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“ 10th, Resolved, That the following 
persons are appointed conservators of the 
peace, for the present year, for the pur- 
pose of assisting and giving the necessary 
information to the committee, to enable 
them to carry into effect the intention of 
this association, viz. 


Bangor 
and the t 
Demesne. 
Ballymagee, 
Ballycormick, 
Ballyholme, 
Groomsport, 
Ballow, 
Juxta Mare, 
Orlogh, 
Portavo. 
Ballyfotherly, 
Cottown, 
Granshaw, 
Ballygrainey, 
Ballycroghan, 
Ballyclamper, Wm. Claney. 
Ballymenetra, James Finlay. 
Ballymaconnell, James Lowry. 
Ballyree, Andrew Lamont. 
Ballow, John Patterson. 
Rathgill, John Hannay. 
Lisban. Samuel M‘Burney, 
Conlig, Joseph Miller, jun. 
Ballysallogh, 
major, 
Ballysallogh, 
minor, 
Ballygilbert, 
Ballygrote, 
Ballykillare, 
Carnilea, 
Ballywilley, 
Ballymullan, 
Ballyleidy, 
Ballyvarnet, 


Thomas Brownrigg. 
Joho Stevenson. 
James Fislliday. 
Nevin Lamont. 
John Agnew. 

John White. 

James Andrews, 


i Wm. Agnew. 


Wm. Aird. 

John M‘Cracken. 
Robert Brown. 
Samuel Dodds, 
Thomas Claney. 
John Claney. 
James Russel, 


Robert Gelston, 


Daniel Robb. 


Nevin Taylor. 
Adam Finlay. 
John Bell. 
James Davison. 
Dr. Jackson. 
John Finlay. 
John M‘Gowan. 
John Dennison. 


© 11th, Resolved, That the treasurer 
shall with the approbation of any two 
of the Committee, offer and pay rewards 
for information, or apprehending offend- 
ers against this association; and shall al- 
so employ attorney and counsel if requi- 
site, and pay every necessary expense at- 
tending by prosecuting of offenders. 

© 12th, Resolved, That as injuries are 
frequently sustained by persons having 
very iittle property, and from their ina- 
bility to prosecute, the offenders escape 
with impunity ; it is agreed that on the 
recommendation of the Magistrate before 
whom the complaint shall be made, the 
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Committee shall take the case into consi- 
deration, and if they think fit, take the 
same steps as if the person aggrieved was 
a member of this association. 

“13th, Resolved, That as there are 
some persons of property who do not 
pay parish cess, and may wish to be- 
long to this association, they may bé ad- 
mitted on applying to the Committee, and 
paying such proportionate sum as the 
committee may direct. 

“14th, Resolved, That whenever the 
treasurer shail find it necessary to en- 
crease the fund, he shall inform the se- 
cretary, who shall call a meeting of the 
commiitee, to settle the accounts, of 
whom five shall be competent to act, and 
then, if they think it necessary, call a 
general meeting.” 

The Right Hon. Robert Ward having 
left the chair, the Rev. Mr. Dickson was 
voted in the chair, and thanks were re- 
turned to the Right Hon. Robert Ward, 
for attending the meeting, and for his 
conduct as chairman, ia explaining the 
purpose, and advantages likely to arise 
from fhe association. 

N.B. The committee intend drawing 
up iustructions for the conservators. 


ie - - 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL OF 
THE CirY OF LONDON, 


To his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Regent of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and [reland; the 
humble, dutitul, and loyal Address of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Coancil assembled. 

May it please your Royal Highness, 

We, his Majesty’s mést dutiful and loy- 
al subjects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London, in 
Common Councit assembted, humbly ap- 
proach your Royal Highness, to offer our 
warmest congratalations upon the brilhant 
successes of the allied armics, avd on 
those glorious aud most important events 
which have unfolded to the British na- 
tion and all Europe the most cheering and 
animating prospects, 

We had never ceased to feel and, de- 
plore with the suffering nations of the 
Continent the dreadful calamities attend- 
aut upon a bloody and devastating war ; 
we had also long contemplated with the 
deepest regret, the want of a union of 
ebject in jts prosecution, and had ar- 
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dently desired to witness the adoption cf 
those fust, liberal, and enlightened princi- 
ples which have recently been so honour 
ebly avowed, and so ably and success{ul- 
ly pursued. 

We therefore viewed with the highest 
admiration the firm, temperate, and mag- 
nanimous declaration issued by the Allied 
Powers, upon entering the French terri- 
tory; whereifi they declared “that they 
did not make war upon France, but a- 
gainst that preponderance which, to the 
misfortune of Europe and France, the Em- 
peror Napoleon had too long exercised 
beyond the limits of his empire ;” and ex- 
pressed their desire “that France should 
be great, powerful, and happy, because 
the French power, in a state of great- 
ness and strength, ts one ef the found- 
ations of the social edifice of Europe ;” 
a declaration so perfectly consonant with 
that made by your Royal Highness te 
Parliament, “that no disposition to re- 
quire from France sacrifices inconsistent 
with her honour, or jist pretensions as 2 
nation, would ever, on the part of your 
Royal Highness, ot of his Majesty's Al- 
hes, be an obstacle to peace.” 

The promulgation of these pure and ge- 
nerous principles, and the union, fidelury 
aud energy with which they have beer 
acted npon, dissipated the apprehensions 
and called forth the esteem and confidence 
of the French nation, who, with a cool- 
ness, promptitude, and decision, suitable 
to the great emergency, declared the ty- 
ranny at an end, and proceeded to form a 
plan of future government on the model 
of our own excellent constitution, and 
which, we trust, by placing just limits to 
the executive authority, and by. securing 
thé civil and religious rights of the sub- 
ject, the prerogatives of the Crown and 
the privileges of the people will be clear- 
ly ascertained and permanently estab 
lished, 

We congratulate your Royal Highness 
on the spontaneous invitation given by 
the French people to the head of the an- 
cient dynasty to ascend the throne, pre- 
senting a happy omen that by this eveut 
internal union will be esteblished, and a 
termination at length put to those cop- 
vulsions which have agitated Europe, 
and we doubt not that that illustrious 
House, deeply penetrated with its restor- 
ation to the confidence of the French 
people, will, by its mild and paternal 
sway, consult its lasting honour and bap- 
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ing the interests, and conciliating the af- 
fections of the nation. 

The more we contemplate the pro- 
gress of the war, and the means by 
which its terminatida has been effected, 
the greater cause do we derive for satis- 
faction ia the reflection, that aided by the 
heroic achievements of our brave coun- 
trymen under the able dir@ction of Field- 
Marshal the \'arquis of Wellington, and 
the admirable skill and intrepidity of the 
commanders and armies of the allied pow- 
ers ; itis to the just and noble pledge giv- 
en by the allies to the people of France, 
we are, under the blessings of divine Pro- 
vidence, principally indebted for those 
glorious results which armed legions, 
when unaccompanied by such a pledge, 
aud unsupported by such principles, in 
vain attempted to accomplish. 

In thus recording our approbation of 
the motives and principles which have 
guided the Allied Powers, and in congra- 
tulating vour Royal Highness on the glo- 
rious effects produced by the downfal of 
an individual who had concentrated in 
his own person power hitherto unparallel- 
ed in the annals of history, we are most 
forcibly impressed with this additional 
proof of the instability of power, how- 
ever great and extended, when the mo- 
narch ceases to regard that immutable 
truth, that the happiness and security of 
the Crown depends upon the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the subject ; 
and we cannot but again recur, with in- 
creased veneration, to the dignified and 
constitutional declaration of your Royal 

‘Highness, that “the crown is held in 
trust for the benefit of the people.” 

The general prospects which these hap- 
py events have afferded us, are no less a 
subject for congratulation, and we sin- 
cerely trust, a period having now been 
put to all that cdious and revolting sys- 
tem of military despotism, and attempt 
at universal sway, so incompatible with 
the rights and interests of nations, and 
destructive of the happiness of mankind, 
that with it a period is also put to the ra- 
vages of war, and that we may henceforth 
partic'pate in the advantages of a general 
friendiy and uninterrupted intercourse 
with the nations of the world; and that, 
no longer distracted by external danger, 
the national energies may be directed to 
the improvement of our internal resource. 
es, the cultivation of the arts, the exten- 
sion of commerce, the diminution of our 
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burthens, and the correction and preven- 
tion of any inroads or abuses which may 
impair our excellent Constitution, where. 
by we may transmit the inestimable bless. 
ing pure and unsullied to posterity ; and 
may your Royal Highness long live in 
the hearts and affections of a free aad 
grateful people. 
Signed, by order of Court, 
Henry Wooprtuorrts, 


THE PRINCE REGENT'S ANSWER. 


I thank you for your congratulations 
on the splendid and signal victories which 
have so eminently distinguished the arms 
of his Majesty, and those of his magnani- 
mous allies. 

I acknowledge, with devout gratitude, 
the hand of a gracious Providence, not 
only in these unexampled events, but in 
the important consequences to which they 
have led; and under these impressions it 
is an inexpressible gratification to me to 
reflect that after having suffered in suc- 
cession all the calamities of anarchy and 
of military despotism, the Stans of 
France are at length restored to the pa- 
ternal authority of their hereditary so- 
vereign, in the person of his Majesty 
Louis the 18th, and that the fairest pros- 
pect is thus affordee@ of happiness and pros- 
perity to themselves, and of security 
and repose to the other nations of Eu- 
rope. 


===> 


BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of the 
Institution for Promoting the British Sys- 
tem for the Education of the Labouring 
and Manufacturing Classes of Society of 
every Religious Persuasion, held at Ken- 
sington Palace, on Saturday the 30th of 
April. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of KENT 
in the Chair, 

It was Resolved, that the following 
notice be inserted in the public papers, 
and a copy transmitted to every Sub- 
scriber. 

That Joseph Lancaster, who, at the 
General Meeting held on the 10th of 
November, 1813, accepted the office of 
Superintendent, at a salary of £.1 per 
diem, has now resigned that office, ex- 
pressing great dissatisfaction with the 
Committee and Trustees, by which mea- 
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sure all connexion between himself and 
the Institution for promoting the British 

System is dissoived. 

“That the Commuttee having for some 
time past derived little assistance from the 
personal services of Joseph Lancaster, 
the public may rest assured that the In- 
stitution still remains upon precisely the 
same foundation as before, and that all ar- 
rangemeuts, whereby the great work of 
public education has been hitherto facili- 
tated, subsist intheir full vigour, and 
that this great national object will be pro- 
secuicd with undiminished activity by the 
same Patrons, [rustees, and Committee in 
whom the friends of education have been 
accustomed tu contide, 

That to prevent any mistake with re- 
gard to the appropriation of Subscrip- 
tions intended fur the support of the 
British System, the Public are earnestly 
solicited to ascertain, that the persons 
applying for such subscriptions are author- 
ised by the Committee, or if the said sub- 
scriptions be paid into the hands of a 
Banker, that they be placed to the ac- 
count of Mr. William Allen, the Trea- 
surer of the fnstitution, Joseph Lancas- 
ter having no longer any authority to re- 
ceive subscriptions for this purpose. 

The General Meeting of the Subscribers 
to the Institution will be held at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, Great Queen street, on 
Saturday the 2Ist instant, at one o’clock 
precisely, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent in the Chair; and the Anniver- 
sary Dinner on Tuesday the 24th instant, 
the Marquis of Lanspowne in the Chair, 
supported by their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex. 

Subscriptions in aid of the Institution 
are received by the Treasurer, William 
Allen, Plough court, Lombard-street ; at 
the house of the Institution, Royal Free 
School, Borough-road ; and by Messrs. 
Ransom, Morland and Co. Pall-mall ; 
Messrs, Coutts and Co. Strand; and 
Messrs Hoares, Fieet-street, : 

N.B. It is requested that all communi- 
cations for information concerning quali- 
fied teachers, &c. be addressed, post paid, 
to the Secretary, at the Royal Free School, 
Borough-road, Southwark, where every 
article requisite for the supply of Country 
Schools may be procured as usual, 

Josera Fox, Sec. 
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PROTEST AGAINST THE REJECTION oF 
EARL GREY'S MOTION, ON TUESDAY, 


I 7 re , ’ 
N THE HOUSE OF LORDS, RELATIVE 


TO NORWAY, 


The Order of the Day being read for 
the Lords to +e summoned, 

It was moved, That an humble Address 
be presented to his Royal Highness the 
Priuce Regent, humbly to request that 
his Royal Highness would be gracionsly 
pleased to interpose his mediation, to res- 
cue the unoffending people of Norway 
from the Creadful alternative of famine, 
or of subjugation to the yoke of a foreiga 
and hostile Power. 

And that, during the discussion of 
such proposals as his Royal Highness may 
be advised to make for this most desirable 
object, all hostile operations on the part 
of this country, against a people strugg!- 
ing for the sacred right of national inde- 
pendence, may be discontinued ; 

Which being objected to, after long 
debate, the question was put thereupon : 
it was resolved in the negative. 


DissENTIENT, 

Because we consider the attempt to 
subjugate Norway to the Crown of 
Sweden as a manifest violation of the 
sacred rights of national independence ; 
and we cannot reconcile ourselves to com- 
bat in this case the same principles, in de- 
fence of which his Majesty and his Allies 
have in the case of the other nations of 
Europe sv gloriously and successfully cou- 
tended. : 

Because it was contended in debate, 
and to our apprehension not sufficiently 
answered, that, even if such an engage- 
ment could be considered as lawful, the 
conditions of our Treaty with Sweden, 
had ‘no view to the resistance of the 
people of Norway tothe proposed cession 
of their country by Denmark, and did 
not bind us by any obiigation of good 
faith to. assist in reducing by force that 
unoffeading and independent people, 

Because we cannot see, without the 
deepest regret, the employment of the 
British Flag to inflict upvun a_ people, 
whose friendship it is the aatural policy 
of this country to cherish and cultivate, 
the dreadful calamities of famine, for the 
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purpose of enforcing so odious and un- 
justifiable a project. 
; AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 
WILLIAM FREDERICK, 
GREY, 
‘ESSEX, 
GRENVILLE, 
ROSSLYN, 
CLIFTON, 
WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM, 
STANHOPE, 
LAUDERDALE, 
NORFOLK. 


— sew ome 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 


Letters from Mayor John Cartwright to the 
Rev. Christopher Wyvill, 


(Continued from page 320.) 


LETTER X- 


Strike, but hear ! 

Drax Sin,—The pirrexence which 
divides the two classes of Reformists, in 
which you and I are respectively arrang- 
ed, leading in fact to cons quences as wide 
asunder as antipodes, and being therefore 
seriously important, I beseech you to scan 
these letters of mine withthe very rigour 
of criticism. Should they fail to con- 
vince you that radical retorm is as right 
in policy as in principle, im practice as in 
zheory, IM state expediency as in constitutional 
Joctrine, spare them not. ‘To that aid, 
should they exhibi; sialiow reasoning, abs 
surd conclusion, puerile illustration, or 
moral ill tendency, better exposed by wit 
than by argument, freely apply the lash 
of ridicule of sarcasm, ‘or yo 9 Reeandh re- 
prehension. Jt becomes him who enters 
on the field of discussion, to be prepared 
for every species of warfare; whether 
that of afriend who means only to com- 
bat his errore, or of an enemy, who is 
hostile to his cause. 

Having said this, you will allow me a 
full freedom of expostulation with your- 
self, treating your errors, as I esteem 
them, either with seriousness or with jo- 
cularity, as I may happen to be in the 
humour, or as best suited, in my judg- 
ment, to the occasion. Here then, I must 
remark, that the temper and moderation, 
which are assumed zs the basis of your 
political conduct, you have in your Ad- 
dress to the Freeholders, of the 15th of 
Metober, in a considerable de gree forgot- 
ten in your language. : 
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In the first place, those principles 
which I esteem the very essence and soul 
of the Constitution, you stigmatize ag 
‘* dangerous innovations.” Having, without 
quoting their words, fixed on them this stig 
ma, then omitting to make any discrim- 
ination, Or so much as to hint at other 
classes of persons, you charge me with 
** not scrupling to propose those dangerous 
innovativis to multitudes of the very lowe 
est classes Of society in London, and in 
the late unhappily disturbed counties” and 
this in terms which every reader must 
understand to signify “ the lowest classes” 
only, and exclusively. 

Now, that either in London, or in 
those counties, the petitions were by me 
proposed to’ the * lowest classes” at all, 
Is NOT THE FACT. ‘Lhose petitions 
were by me invariably, and without a 
single exceptioa, put into the hands of 
Gentlemen of independent fortuie, or 
Ministers of Religion, or Merchants, or 
Bankers, or respectable Tradesmen. Have 
ing left the forms with such persons for 
their mature consideration, the rest was 
Jeft to their good sense and patriotism, 
and I proceeded on my way. My per- 
sonal contereaces were, in all places, nee 
cessarily very short, for iu tweuty-nine 
winter days | travelled about nine hun- 
dred miles ; and at no place was | pree 
sent at the signing of a petition, except 
in Bath, where I saw one signed by the 
two late Candidates for representing 
that City in Parliament, and by one 
viher person, a man of rank and large 
prepecty. 

Although it certainly never was in my 
conteroplation, that even the dowest clases 
should be excluded from joining with the 
higher in petitioning for redress of a 
grievance cow:mon to them both ; yet | vever 
in my life was mad enough to imagine 
that a ball would run as well up _ hill 
as down; an insanity which, however, 
you seein ready enough to impute to me; 
and which, if it were my misfortune, 
might indeed be matter of pity, but not 
of anger. ‘hat which is in itself intrin- 
sically right needs no authority ; but since 
you like authority, take that of Mr. Fox, 
These are his words: ‘ Upon principle, 
however, the right of petitioning, though 
belonging to all descriptions and classes of 
men, seems to be a privilege more particu- 
larly necessary for those who are only 
virtually represented in Parliament, thau 
for those who have actual deputies there, 
and such persons, therefore, appear te 
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be most directly and pointedly called 
ypon to exercise that right, when occasion 
cails for it.@ 

hen, surely, my dear sir, it cannot be 
avery impugnable misdemeanour in me 
to have advanced, with one of your 
most admired authorities at my back, a 
single inch oly beyond yourself in the 
line of recommending petitions, I say a 
single inch, for I have now before me “a 
Pian for a third attempt to effect a gen- 
eral Reform in Parliament, in which the 
county of Middlesex would take the 
lead, January, 1806,” which you put into 
my hands. The object was to promote 
petitions of the “ Taxed Householders 
of the districts of Mary-le-bonne, Pan- 
cras, the united districts of Limehouse, 
Rotherhithe, &c.; and of Kensington, 
Chelsea, Knightsbridge,” &c. ; to “ be fol- 
lowed by the counties of Surry, Essex, and 
Kent, andthe towns of Leeds, Manchester, 
Birmingham, aud Sheffield, in the first in- 
stance ; and subsequent events,” you go 
ou to say, “may induce other large un- 
represented towns, and other counties to 
concur in the measure.’’ 

la this “ Plan” further Meetings are 
also proposed, * for the purpose of fram- 
ing and adopting a form of Association 
of the Freeholders and taxed Howscholders” 
——‘to procure. the extension of the 
right of suffrage to all taxed, unrepresented 
Householders ihroughout the kingdom, and par- 
icularly to the taxed, unrepresented 
householders of the county of Middle- 
sex.” Now, please to observe, that ail 
the petitions I 1ecommended, although 
open to the signatures of any who desired 
Reform, prayed ouly for representation, CO- 
extensive with direct taxation ; and that 
when I found one petition, which pray- 
ed tor universal suffiage, the people, at 
my recommendation, instantly ceased to 
petition in that form, adopting the other, 
which drew the line at direct taxation, 
What, then, are the “ dangerous innovations” 
with which you are now soangry? _ 

the language in your Address, which 
I think execeptionable, is in perfect 
unison with much of the language of Sir 
Georce Carey; in that letter of his, 
which, for reasons assigned, | presume 
had your perusal and sanction, How 
either yourself or the Baronet, aiter 
reading my letter to you of the Sd of 
December, 1812, could be capable of 


° Wyvill’s Polit, Pap. Vi. Part 2d, P. él. 
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using towards me such language, I must 
leave to be explained by those analysers 
of the human mind who have studied the 
causes of imental blindness. Sir George 
writes thus :—* If it were not that | have 
the highest esteem for your kindness as 
a friend, and for your patriotism as a 
man, I should feel thoroughly well inclin- 
ed to apply the rod most severely to 
you for the dreadful rashaess you have 
been guilty of, in seeking Out mod petitions, 
even in the very heart of a most unprine 
ciplec, senseless, and bloodthirsty rebel- 
lion. Surely General Lud was not that 
steady friend to rational liberty, with 
whom Major Cartwright could associate 
without a blush.” 

If this be irony, the cricics in wit, I 
suspect, will think it more heavy than 
lead ; if meant for pleasantry, I much 
question its exciting a smile in any one, 
except in the person apostrophized. The 
passage, however, has its use, in proving 
beyond the possibility of doubt, at 
whom the arrows of censure in the public 
address are levelled ; arrows by which the 
object aimed at is untouched ; nor other- 
wise disturbed, than by the pain of noting 
that they came from the hand of a po- 
litical brother with whom the party an- 
xiously wishes for ¢oncord and co-operation. 

When, in the teeth of facts, and of 
amicable explanation, a friend surrender- 
ing his understanding to vulgar preju- 
dice, can write as above, it is in vain 
with such a friend any longer to reason, 
Bot I will ence more say—* Read agaig 
my letter of the 3d of December, 1812,— 
read my letter of the Sth of February, 
181%,—read my three letters published in 
the Nottingham Review, December, 1811, 
and January 1812;—and then, if you 
can name a private Geutleman who has 
done more than myself towards soothing 
the feverish mind in the distressed, and 
“ disturbed counties,” by attracting at- 
tention to that Reform which can alone recch 
the source of the disease j—-towards inculcat- 
ing patience, by inspiring hope ;—and 
towards promoting tranquillity, by turn- 
ing the current of discontent into the 
channel of petitioning ; that Gentleman 
shall have my sincere esicem. 

The Baronet, referring to a letter I had 
written him on the 17th December, 1812, 
tells me I have * not reached the bottom 
of the subject ;” but he seems to forget 
that ay subject was English Parliamentary 
Reform; a subject on which he cannot fix 
his mind for a minute, without an episode 
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on the French Revolution; and even there 
his fluttering imagination gets so entangled 
in the scum andthe vulgarisms floating 
on its surface, that I despair of its ever 
finding its way to “ the bottem ;” an en- 
lightened view of which would show, 
that radical reform in England is the true 
secret for averting those French horrors, 
which our fascinated half-reformists con- 
template in fear and trembling, while 
their temporising conduct has a direct tendency to 
bring the like upon themselves and their country. 

I should have thought that the stupen- 
dous event in France, which shook all 
thrones, and convulsed the very elements 
of human society, had in it a profound 
Jesson, calculated to lift up the philoso- 
phic mind from the low and selfish in- 
terests, to the high and generous duties 
of an Aristocracy ; but my Aristocratic 
Friend shows no such elevation of senti- 
ment. According to him, if I rightly 
interpret his obscurities of diction, “ men 
of weight” in England are “ with good 
reason alarmed,” when they hear of radi- 
cal reform ; because “ the effect of the 
French Revolution has been to cause the 
antient Noblesse and their Lacqueys” to 
change places. Of what value is an Eng- 
lish Constitution, of what value the 
writings of a Locke, to panic-striken 
men whio can reason thus? 

When I only speak and argue with 
ever so much sobriety, | have a dissuasive ; 
when I act, I have a lecture. It is 
wrong, it seems, in the face of the French 
Revolution to put the people at large into 
a ferment to effect any purpose whatever ;” 
and then, in place of argument, follows a 
string of wild phrases coined in the mint 
of alarm; such as ‘** to datol out for Re- 
form,”"—to employ * the #o,”—to ~* de- 
mand” Reform “ asa matter of right at 
the head of thousands of people of all 
classes, who know not what they are led to 
ask,”’—who will hand up “ their petition 
On the point of a spear,” paving the way 
to * revolution, aud Gaslic fraternization,”’— 
* with a certainty that in any weak mo- 
ment the ceuntry would be madea pro- 
vince of France ;” and all this farrago of 
bad taste’ and worse logic, comes from 
one who repeatedly tells me with emphasis, 
he is for “ Rapicat Rerorm!!!" Nay, 
the writer, skipping, in his style, from 
the tragic to the ludicrous, equally for- 
getting the seriousness of his subject, the 
extreme calamity brought by mis-govern- 
ment on the suffering people, and the 
sacred right of petitioning—of which 
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none but the cruel would divest the 
wretched. Under all this the writer can 
even amuse himself with perverting that, 
which, in the original, is true comedy 
and genuine wit, ito that Which, on our 
a theme, seems to me, I confess 
very low buffoonery. He makes himself 
merry about my “ not marching through 
Coventry, with this ragged regiment of 
mine ;* advising me not to- lead them 
where they will be wwedl peppered.” And 
in the like strain of jocularity, he can 
even condescend to be the prater of a 
tale which I believe to be a malivosut 
falsehood, about those he’ ealls “ three 
unfortunate petitioners of mine* that were 
hanged at York, for the murder of Mr, 
Hoasrate.” 

To bring petitioning into odium, it had 
been as absurdly as wickedly pretended, 
that these men had confessed, that their 
having been petitioners for Parliament- 
ary Reform had made them murderers, 
or some such contemptible nonsense, 
This report, circulated with much indus- 
try, was immediately refuted by the very 
intelligent and well informed Mr. Baynes, 
of Leeds, on grounds of atteutive ine 
quiry, with the best meaus of correct ine 
formation. Nor did it appear that these 
men had even been petitioners at all, 
But if they had been petitioners, how 
would that circumstance have proved 
any thing against the fitness of petition- 
ing, Or against Parliamentary Reform? 
I presume the Baronet will not allow it 
to be an argument against Cliistiauity, 
or the national Church, that within my 
memory, ‘three unfortunate” Clergymen of 
the Church of England have actually been 
hanged for felonies! Would he but 
with humility and confidence seek in- 
struction in the English Constitution, in- 
stead of being the dupe of fear and su- 
perficial reasoning on the French Revo- 
lution ; and would he, at the same tme 
but lift up his mind to the high and ge- 
nerous dutics of an English nobility aad 
an English gentry, all this alarm, and flut- 
ter, and panic, would subside; his own 
conduct would harmonize with his pro- 
fessions, and a calm satisfaction would re- 
sult, that never can 6e the inmate of 
a bosom agitated by unmanly fears, and 
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* The word “ yours” is necessarily 
changed for the purpose of this quota 
tion. 
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iy which contradictions gre in a perpe- 
tual conflict. 

That the public, however, may judge, 
which of the two Correspondents has got 
nearest to “the bottom” of the ques- 
tion between them, I have determined on 
laying my own letter to Sir George, of 
the 17th of December, 1812, before 
them. A copy of it will be introduced 
in my next to you. Mceanwhile, [ re- 
maia, dear Sir, 

Truly your friend and servant, 
Joun CARTWRIGHT. 





LETTER XI. 


Strike, but hear ! 


Dear Sixn,—My letter to Sir George 
Caley, which, mine months afterwards, 
gave occasion to the singular epistle L have 
been obliged to quote from, was as fol- 
lows : 

December 17, 1812. 

My prar Sir Georce,—On some for- 
mer occasion, but exactly when and 
where I do not recollect, I have observ- 
edthat all controversy on Parliamentary 
Reform, is, in effect, reduced to this 
question ; which ought we to prefer, ra- 
dical reform or partial reform ? That is, 
reform according to the constitution, or 
reform according to the notions of ex- 
pediency of certain persons, because they 
choose to apply to themselves the epithets 
“ moderate,” ‘* temperate,” judicious,” 
&e. ? 

Now, having, after no scanty labours 
in the general field, latterly taken a full 
share in the efforts made towards decid- 
ing this remaining question, I may fairly 
call on you, before we proceed, to say 
whether you have read and maturely 
considered all I have published within 
the Jast two years, in the “ Comparison,” 
in “ Six Letters to the Marquisof Tavis- 
tock,”in ‘An Appeal to the Nation,” 
by the union of Parliamentary Reform 
according to the constitution, and in the 
printed letter, the receipt of which you 
acknowledge. 

As, in the present awful crisis, the sub- 
ject ought to be felt as suprenrely interest- 
ing by every Englishman, | certaiuly 
would most readily discuss it with you 
at large, did I not conceive that in these 
several writings, I have already done 
much more than answer all you now ad- 
vance in support of partial reform. 

In respect, therefore, of di‘ect argu- 
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ment on the question itself, I must refer 
you to those several publications, to which 
Tam not aware that any thing need be 
added. But on the composition, the 
style, and the manner of your communi- 
cation of the 2d, printed and written, f 
am sure yeu will allow me to offer a few 
remarks ; as | hope they m ty tend to ac- 
celerate the period when, { doubt not, we 
shall be nearly enough of one opin- 
ion, to unite and co-operate to the end 
we both have in view. 

You must not, however, imagine from 
any such remarks, serious as they may be, 
that Ido not take in perfect good part 
all yousay. Indeed I consider the frauk- 
ness of it as a proof of your friendship 
and confidence ; nor does its rallery in 
the slightest degree discompose me. 

But as in that part there appears evi- 
dence of prejudices which I conceive to 
stand in the way of your arriving at just 
conclusions, and consequently a right con- 
duct, I wish to appeal to your reflection, 
in hopes of your viewing some objects in 
a truer light than you seem to do at pre- 
senc. It is very possible | may thus be 
led incidentally to add, without imend- 
ing it, to x | former afguments on the 
question I have already so fully dis- 
cussed, 

Touching your composition, allow me 
to say, that from a man of science, ace 
customed to view his subjects philosophi- 
cally, to lay foundations in first principles, 
and thereon to raise a consistent and weil 
compacted superstructure, | shouid have 
expected a clearer view and closer argy- 
ment, 

In respect of style, have you not ra- 
ther indulged in the plausibilities of a 
pleader who is not very confident of the 
soundness of his cause, than adhered to 
the best rulesinthe search of truth? 

As to manner, although sparkling wit 
and dry raillery, when affording illustra- 
tion, or tending to instruct, are periect- 
ly allowable, have you uot, my dear oir, 
considering the vital importance of our 
argunfént, and without either illustrating 
or instractivg, fallen into a mauuer of 
expression beneath the dignity of our sub- 
ject, as well as displaying misapplied sar- 
Ca-in ? 

Having no leisure for criticiem on com- 
position and style, 1 shall not attempt to 
support by one word of argument, the 
suggestions IT have offered. . But on the 
other topic, allow me, Sir George, to 
doubt your having aay grounds for the 
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propriety of writing thus: ‘ You know 
that I do not cordially unite with you 
Burdeit-men; aod you must find that it 
is necessary to come to some specific, and 
at the same time, moderate commence- 
ment of Reform, befure the country gen- 
tlemen will do any thing but oppose 
you.” pe Burdett-men” it should 
seemingly be intended to designate mere 
factious followers of Sir Francis Burdett, 
as others have been the factious folluw- 
ersof Pitt or of Fox. The grounds of 
the cases, as I take it, being widely differ- 
ent, f know not of any one man of edu- 
cation, who, in the same sense, can be 
called a “ Burdett man” With regard 
to myself, as included within that term, 
how am I to be called, on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform, a follower of the 
Baronet, who was not more than seven 

ears of age when | pubiicly maiuatained 
all the principles for which he now con- 
tends, and on which hé now acts? 

Here allow me to ask whether it were 
not more proper to refute their argu- 
ments, than to treat the men as if very 
absurd and very factious? Aad is not 
your call here for some thing * specific” 
rather ill-timed, when ia the very letter 
you were answering, the whole of 
our claims, as the foundation of reforin, 
that is, the whole of what is es- 
sential to our poliical liberty, and 
the restoration of the constitution, ts 
specifically stated? Look at the three 
distinct propositions touching represent- 
ation, fairnessin the distribution of that 
representation, and that which is alone a 
constitutional and safe, or expedient du- 
ration of Parliaments. As each of these 
principles stands on a rock = of eternal 
truth, and has a thousand times been de- 
fended against their assailants, it is not 
my present purpose to fight tlat battle 
over again. 

But you are, it seems, of opinion, that 
in our “* commencement” we are not ** moder- 
ate.” To the ear of one who, in this 
cause, has laboured at least six-and-thirty 
years, and who from the first maintained 
the very same principles, this word “ com- 
mencement,” a3 now introduced, must needs 
have an odd sound. 

Your other word, ‘ moderate,” as al- 
ready quired, as well as the words * tem- 
perate reformation,” in another part, 
can only be opposed in meaning to what 
is extravagant, intemperate, and violent ; and 
you do sot fail to hint that those you call 
“ Burdett-men,” are vot altogether ia- 
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disposed to favour ‘ mob” government, 
For this hint you have not, nor can have, 
any other foundation than what you ad- 
mit to actuate yourself and those coun- 
try gentlemen with whom you agree ; for 
you say ‘we do not like the appeal to 
the mob, farther than to give a fulcrum 
upon which the lever of reform may be 
exerted under more well-informed hand; :” 
written perhaps by mistake for jead:, 

[I know not, Sir George, of whom you 
here speak as “the mob;” those you 
call “the Burdett-men” do, indeed, ap- 
peal **to the nation ;” nor this without dis 
crimination; for on. such grounds and 
motives as should appear most power- 
fully to recommend the cause of Eng- 
lish freedom to each claes respectively, 
they address themselves separately to the 
nobleman, the gentleman, the agricultur- 
ist, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
artizan, and finally; to the * conscienti- 
ousiy moral, or to the seriously-religious 
part of the eommunity.” If, on con- 
sulting this actual “ appeal to the nation,” 
you shall not be able to discover aught at 
variauce with the Constitution, with pub- 
lic virtue, or political wisdom, perhaps 
i may regret the insinuation to which I 

ave alluded, as necessarily arising from 
the words of your letter. 

But, convinced as I} am, that all we 
have so long heard about moderate re- 
form and temperate reformation, re- 
specting which the honest have been 
duped by the arrantest knaves, originat- 
ed in no small degree (as we are perpe- 
tually experiencing) in a crafty misappli- 
cation of words, it is time IT requested you 
to scrutinize the true meaning of your 
own language. 

Moed:ration and temperance ate NOT pre- 
dicates of objects, but of agents. They 
do not belong to any intellectual propo- 
sition, to any political or moral measure ; 
but to the conduct of the persons concern- 
ed. Who, then, are most “ moderate,”— 
those who bring their own opinions into 
subjection to principles, being the voice 
of Gop for the guidance of man; or 
those who presumptuously set up their 
OWN ipfse dixits a3 a rule to be followed by 
the nation? 

Another principal source of error has 
been this: unreflecting persons have en- 
tertained a notion, that to reform the 
commons-house, which is a political as 
sembly, the same mode was necessarily to 
be pursued as in rebuilding a real man- 
siom of wood, or brick, or stene, an oper- 
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ation wholly mechanical ; hence the idea 
of progression in the work, and getting 
on piece by piece, little and little at a 
ume. 

No wonder, then, that great numbers 
should be misled by this vulgar notion ; 
and when, at the same time, we reflect on 
the magnitude of our object, as well as 
on the application of thought necessary 
for understanding it in all its parts and 
relations, together with the means of its 
accomplishment, we must not be sur- 
prised, that for along time, a few only 
should have the grasp of mind fer view- 
ing 1t asa whole, which, although grand, 
is yet simple and practicable, A six-and- 
thirty years’ discussion, however, aided 
by the instructive signs of the times, is now 
rapidly dissipating the mists of error and 
prejudice. 

When as a “ commencement,” two or 
three hundred thousand of the much- 
wronged and suffering nation shall have 
claimed, in petitions of right, a restora. 
tion of the undoubted liberties of their 
country, the most short sighted will begin 
to see that radical reform is not 
impracticable; and those who, through 
mere despondence, had sunk into apa- 
thy, will be reanimated to hope and to 
manly exertion. 

You say, “I know that the most li- 
beral of the country gentlemen are ex. 
tremely shy of the mob; and they did 
not like that ery in London and West- 
minster, of ‘ Bellingham and Burdett for 
ever.” Certainly,” you add, “there was 
not a shadow of rational connection be- 
tween the two names; but it was symp- 
tomatic of the pulse of the lower or- 
ders of the metropolis; and makes us 
fear that the people at large, if they can 
be got to act at all, would not be very 
scrupulous how far they went.” 

Here, my dear Sir, I think you over- 
look that which in the minds of “the 
lower orders of the metropolis,” might 
have connected the two names. Burdett 
is the undeviating enemy of corruption, 
tyraany, and tyrants. Bellingham had 
killed one whom such persons might 
have held to have been a main pillar of 
corruption and tyranny, and therefure a 
tyrant. 

But here are three questions we ought 
to ask. First, was ita fact, that such a 
‘‘cry” was raised ? Secondly, if a tact, 
was it not as likely to have originated 
with an enemy of the Baronet, as with 
an admirer? And thirdly, might not 
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the whole have been an invention of 
some venal reprile uf the press, which 
has discharged on the Baronet even more 
calumny than was ever cast on the chia- 
racter of Fox? For my own part, al- 
though | remember to have heard that 
seme exultation was expressed on the 
death of Mr. Perceval, by a few, a very 
few of “the lower classes” in tue streets, 
it never occurred to me to draw thence 
any inference, touching the character 
or inclination of “ the people at large” 

Should we learn to-morrow, on a cer- 
tainty, that a discontented Frenchman had 
assassinated Bonaparte, would not tlie 
exit of this enemy till the higher orders 
and the politest circles in Engiand with 
transports of joy? Would these orders 
and circles be “ very scrupulous” in ex- 
pressing their joy at the success of rhe 
assassin? = But when an English Baronet, 
in balancing how he shall act in respect 
of parliamentary reform, can advert to 
such a reputed cry of afew blackguards 
half a year ago, whether true or untrue, 
is it not “ symptumatic” of his not having 
yet recovered from that fatal malady 
called the alarm, which, beyond all ex- 
ample, benumbed the English mind and 
patriotism ? 

One more quotation | must make, be- 
cause of the singularity of the passage ; 
your words are these: “I see several at- 
tempts amongst you Burdett, Hampden- 
club men, to make a junction with the 
gentry; but hac you tried us first, 
and his Majesty the Teeple second, you 
had done the business. Pia yourselves 
down to some mi derate specifies,’ (a8 T 
read the word) “aud it tay be done 
yet.” Again, “I should, were you not 
tlre father of reform, aud in which cause 
you hold me but a very moderatily dutiful 
child, propose that you joia our staudard ” 

Now, George, are you not ao audaci- 
ous young dug, to write to your ald fas 
ther thus? Had you tid ws frst? 
Why thou flippant, undutitul boy, thot 
esseuce of sauciness aud cffrougry, did 
I net, from my Lincolushure farm, from 
the very commencement of your silly 
alarm, continually call, but cail in vain, 
on you and your truant companions, to 
return to your duty, and manifest thac 
sense and spirit, tor which the ingtioh 
gentleman was once renowned ! 

Did I not, from year to year, appeal, 
argue, expostulate, apostrophize, and re- 
monstrate, for persuading, or tur shaming 
you “ys them oui of your osnivelling, 
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sneaking conduct? HadJ not, from time 
to time, the patience to visit among the child- 
ish truants, in hepes of inspirng a little public 
feeling, and of raising their low conversation 
JSrom the bones of horses and the noses of dogs, to 
something better; from hares aud partridges, 
fores and pheasants, encroaching brethren, or 
punished poachers, to “rights, and laws, and 
lofty themes,” but to no purpose ! Sometimes, 
indeed, the general burthen of the discourse would 
be diversified by an episod: on South-Downs 
and Leicesters, on wool and carcase, on turnips 
and oil-cakes, on horns long or short, until, si- 
lenced and sickened, I have sat in a corner, ex- 
claiming to myself, © how ashamed am I of being 
one of those beings called a country gentleman !” 

But now, all jocularity apart, to come 
to what is at present in hand, which o- 
riginated towards the end of 1808, in an 
effort for a public dinner-meeting in the 
metropolis, of friends to parliamentary 
reform; the very intention of which 
was to try if the “country gentlemen’”’ 
had so far recovered from their disre- 
putable panic as to sanction such a 
meeting. Yourself among others was then 
written to Why thendo you say, “ had 
you tried us first? In the beginning of 

our first letter on that occasion, dated 
Feb. 5, 1809, the manly tone of a radi- 
cal reformer gave me high satisfagtion. 
You began thus: “I perfectly agree 
with you, that the country ts in that state 
of sluggish corruption, from the incrtase 
of individual! wealth, and the decrease of 
all public character; that if it be with- 
in the power of man tosave it, the on- 
ly chance of that event is by effecting a 
virtuous reform in Parliament, going 
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completely to the root of the evil,- and’ 


doing away, at one stroke, those corrup- 
tions which swallow up every spark of 
real representation. 

Conjuring up, however, some spectres 
of alarm, and wandering into the laby- 
rinths of very unsatisfactory conjectural 
reasoning, when action would have been 
the best argument, you withheld your pub- 
lic sanction from what in private you so 
strongly expressed. After being myself 
occupied in writing to “ country gentle- 
men for at least five months, the business 
was at length accomplished. Of sixty- 
five stewards, about two thirds of the 
number were “ country gentlemen.” In 
a repetition of the measure, two years 
afterwards, the stewards amounted to 


two hundred and sixty-five; two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine was the real num- 
ber, bur four were too late for being ad- 
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vertised, with a much larger Proportion 
of “country geutlemen” than before 
Still Sir George Caley withheld himself al 
though persoually applied to. Froma a 
cal he was become a mederate reformer, Oa 
that point I have nothing to say, but to 
repeat my hope that he will yead, to pray 
and intreat that he will read, 

1 particularly wish him to peruse with 
attention the first of the “ Six Letters to 
the Marquis of Tavistock,” in which he 
will see that no pains were spared to y. 
nite the moderate and radical reformers, 
which caused the omission of any thing 
specific being declared. This was at the 
instance of the moderates, who next, af 
ter every mancguvre for defeating any 
meeting at all, took themselves off again 
to aman, before it was held. 

The Radicals, althopgh thus deserted, 
and consequently no longer under any 
obligation ‘to abide by their compromise, 
nevertheless did adhere to the terms of 
it; because among the Stewards who 
had not been present at their conferences, 
there might be several * moderate: ;” and 
also because the original object of the in. 
tended Meeting was, to obtain from “ the 
Country Gentlemen” as extensive a declat- 
‘ation as possible of the necessity of a Re 
form. General terms were therefore pre 
ferred to any thing specific. ‘Their hope 
was, that when the two divisions of the 
Reformers had once got into a habit of 
friendly consultation and free discussion, 
their differences would gradually vanish, 
and the truths of the Constitution become 
more and more rooted in their minds, 

Between the time of the first circulation 
of their plan for the Meeting and its em 
ecution, your printed paper appeared; 
in which, after charging on them asan 
error, that they had not proposed ay 
thing specific, you take the very same 
course, with this sole difference, that you 
call that “ specific” which is no such thing, 
but “ altogether indefinite,” and speak of 
those as “ principles” which are mere wage, 
loose descriptions of complex objcts, Ali 
going through a few of those descriptiumt, 
you say “the present address is only cite 
culated with a view to form an assotit- 
tion, subscibing to those principles, o 
limited to such of them, as Gentlemen may 
severally approve, till five Aundred perme 
shall have been thus associated, whet, 
&e.” 

What 
in number; no one of which ise 
to the appellation ; all the three being 
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fective suggestions, falling short of con- 
gitutional rectitude, and compromising 
away half the liberties of England, and 
gilleveun subject to further simitations, at 
the caprice of such notable politicians 
might like to lop the Constitution still 
closer. 

After more than thirty years of discus- 
gon, for arriving at an accurate know- 
ledge of the principles of Representation, 
was not this, my dear Sir GrorGe, a most 
singular proposak? I once belonged to 
a Society for Constitutional Informatien, 
and to another for promoting a Koow- 
ledge of the Scriptures; but never im- 
agined [ should live to see, in the 19th 
century, an Association for barring the 
door against information and knowledge ; 
the Members of which, having agreed to 
* rally around some fixed” Jimitations of 
Reform, were to be “ likewise pledged not 
te exceed them /” On this particular point, 
allow me to refer you to the /hird of 
the Six Letters to the Marquis of Taris- 
rock. 

What ideas an East Riding Baronet 
may have formed of * Hampden Club- 
men.” | know not; but, when | look 
over the list of that Society, I see it al- 
most exclusively composed of * Country 
Gentlemen,” and if I err not, the fairest 
simple of that order any where to be 
found in the whole kingdom; for com- 
tively limited as the number as yet 
is, | see the Society already graced with 
mak, property, talent, learning, genius, 
and public virtue. Although there are 
tome among them who, as yet, have 
doubis on the expediency of ** annual Par- 
laments,” that doubt has not  pre- 
vented their entering into such body. 
_ What progress you have made in rais- 
wg your “ five hundred associates,” I 
cannot guess; but can, without hesita- 
tion, prophesy, that, when they shall 
have laboured for five hundred years, 
they will not have advanted a single step 
towards *“* a virtuous Reform of Purlia- 
ment, going completely to the root of the 
evil;” and that if ever they do contribute 
to that, it must be by - abandoning 
it limitations and leaving TRUTH to 
work its way, as the * Hampden Club- 
men,” and those of the Union are now 


Considering the deplorable “ decrease 
@ all public character” among the Country 
men at large, yet things are in a 


“Mot promising train. That class as I 


ve already shown, and could much 
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fatthet prove from an extensive corres 
pondence, are retrieving their lost repue 
tation; while the middle and working 
classes are signing truly constitutional pe- 
titions for Reform, by thousands and tens 
of thousands, 

That the prejudices and errors of honest 
moderate reformers are melting away be- 
fore the sun of truth, I could quote a- 
bundance of instances: I will mention 
only three. ‘Three Members of the late 
Parliament, together with an eminent 
lawyer, and the most distinguished po- 
litical writer of our day, prior to a cer 
tain declaration that was to be made in 
1809, all differed from me touching par- 
liamentary duration. They assailed me 
both by argument and ridicule until the 
debate was adjourned to the next day, 
when it was warmly renewed. But hav- 
ing truth on my side, they were all con- 
verted. Triennial gave way to annual, 
not merely as constitutionally right, but 
as practically expedient, and particularly 
essential to national unanimity. 

The next case | have to mention is that 
of a Yorkshire “ Country Gentleman,” 
aud man of large property, who, when 
among us as a steward of our last year’s 
dinner, was cautious, asf thought, to an 
extreme, and as I judged, to be classed 
among the moderates. He has lately 
written to me in much warmer languag¢ 
than I expected ; and asked my consent 
to insert my late printed Letter in the 
Rockingham Newspaper, pubiished at 
Hull. 

My third instance is Colonel Bure 
Goryne, of Essex—last year an avowed 
and spirited moderate Reformer, with 
whom I had perpetual battles of argue 
ment. He now says, “1 have read the 
letter over and over, and I cannot find 
a Fault.”——“ If you and Burpett, Wutie, 
Fawkes, and Nortumoreg, all of whom 
I consider with equal respect, determine 
to ask for annual Patliaments, I shall be 
ready to act with you, and promote the 

etitions to the utmost of my power,” 
He adds a postseript, requesting me to 
send seven Essex Geutiemen each a Copy 
of the printed letter tur promoting the 
work of petitioning » “ and I promise 
you,” says he, “ our new compromising 
Member shall soon have a good load of 
petitions to carry to the House.” 

But of the progress which truth is 
making, you must be sensibie, hy com- 
paring the numbers of stewards in 1809, 
with the number in 181], the latter not 
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costing half the trouble of the former. 
On this latter ogcasion, had the Whig- 
party men, who have so long dealt in pro- 
fessions, acted as sincerity required, the 


number of stewards might have been 
thrice two hundred and sixty-five. They 
may retard, but I trust in Gop, they 


will not be able to prevent Reform. 

Read, I once more say, the essays to 
which { have referred. If they fail to 
recal toa right use of his own good sense 
my deluded child, and do not convince 
-him that be has been deceived into ima- 
ginary notions of danger, where no dan- 
ger exists, by cheats and impostors; dup- 
ed inte a submission to pillage, by knaves, 
mountebaoks, and pickpockets; into ab- 
surd prejudices by a herd of fashionable 
coxcombs, too idle to read, too empty to 
thiuk, and too proud to be taught; I 
must then leave to time to open the eyes 
of his understanding; only praying that 
he may see, ere it be too late to join with 
the radical reformers in saving himself, 
his family, and his country, from destruc- 
tion. 

I remain, dear Sir George, and with 
respects and good wishes to Lady Caley, 
very truly yours, 

Joun CARTWRIGHT. 

P. S. If, boy, you wish to make atone- 
ment for your past truancy, and the trou- 
ble you have caused your aged father, 
who has enough on his hands withdut 
brushing away the cobwebs from your 
pericranium, apply to Fawkes, or to Sir 
William Pilkington, to introduce you a- 
mong the few Hampden’ of this degener- 
ate age, where you niay indeed sustain 
the honour of an English country 
gentleman, I have not let them into the 
secret of your saucinessto them! As the 
politics of the higher orders seem most 
to your taste, there surely you may veh- 
ture to enter into consultation ; where 
you will only be the fifth Baronet, and 
may sit down with Honourables, with 
Peers, and the heir to the dukedom of 
Norfolk, If this fail to satisfy you, tell 
me no more of “ sluggish corruption,” 

_of “ the decrease of all public character,” 
of “ going completely to the root of the 
evil,” and of “ corruptions swallowing 
up every spark of real Representation.” 
If we desire to avert being swallowed up 
By despotism, it is high time we had a 
truce to disputatious words, and that we 


explained our meaning in rational ier 
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It was not easy for me to divine thee 
the foregoing Letter to Sir George Caley 
would have drawn forth such a reply as{ 
received ; should the Baronet be of o 
pinion, that my quocations from his an. 
swer have not done justice to his political 
erudition, his logic, or his wit, the re 
medy is in his own hands. He can pub. 
lish it ; and I wish he would. Should he 
not have preserved a correct transcript, 
an authenticated copy shall be at his 
command, 

I remain, dear sir, 

Very truly your friend and servant, 
Joun CaRrTwaricat, 





LETTER X4. 
Strike, but hear / 

Dear Srir,—After your having, as} 
must presume, seen the foregoing Letter 
to Sir George Caley, of the 17th of De 
cember, 1812; and after taking into the 
account all the other knowledge you pos 
sess of my intercourse with yourself, 
and others of the higher classes, for neat 
ly 40 years, during which period I am 
not conscious of ever having neglected 
an opportunity favourable to the object 
nearest my heart, of arguing and ex 
postulating with the higher and the high 
est classes, through all their gradations, 
from the private gentleman to the peer, 
from the peer to him who occupies the 
throne, for proving that a complete con- 
stitutional Reform was the best interest 
of all; the charge in your public address 
of my having exclusively resorted to “ the 
very lowest classes in society,” was, to 
be sure, rather unfortunately applied. 
My Address to the King; according to 
the letter of Mr. Secretary Ryder, was 
laid before his Majesty on the 29th Jan- 
vary, 1810; and a copy of that Address, 
together with a letter to the Prince of 
Wales (the second written,) were very 
obligingly presented by the Earl of Moira 
to his Royal Highness, about the time he 
became Regent Among the earliest of 
these personal applications to the higher 
classes were those to Sir George Saville 
and the Duke of Richmond, when they 
respectively acknowledged that both the 
idea and the mode of reforming wert. 
new to their minds, until my first tr 
on the subject was put into their 
What his Grace of Richmond soon afters 
wards published in the cause, su 
by arguments which never have been, 
and which never can be refuted, is wel 
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known, and was in the strictest conformity 
with the principles laid down in the 
treatise alluded to. 

Onthe topic of my own policy, in mak- 
ing my tour of last winter, as well as 
of the best policy of all true and enlight- 
med “ffieids to Reform, little shall here 
be said. Being, however, of opinion, 
that there did exist in the nation excel- 
leat materials for composing a potent 

nx of real and active friends to Re- 
form, | thought it sound policy to prove 
this by experiment, and to the extent of 
mysaid tour, I didprove it. Here it may 
be remarked, that, in original concep- 
tions (particularly whea they cannot have 
the personal support of their author,) 
sme degree of failure is a common re- 
wit; and that on this occasion the success 
of the experiment, great as it was, did 
not equal what there was good ground 
tohave hoped for. In some places a want 
of information, or timidity, or prejudice, 
orahalf-measure party-spirit prevailed ; 
but after all such cases of defalcation, 
which are to be considered as a mere 
postponing of real enlistment, the pe- 
titions which came to my own hands 
tlone, make a muster-roll of more than 
one hundred and thirty thousand volun- 
eers—genuine, ° uninfluenced volun- 
teers, ; 

Thus, then, from this very limited ex- 
periment, made by a private person, 
without the possibility of unduly influenc- 
inaga single human. being, the writer is 
tizbled to say to those of the Nobility 
ud of the many-acred Country Gentlemen 
who are disposed to take that lead 
which, from their stations in society and 
their own language becomes them,— 
“Here is enrolled a great constitutional 
bree, which as sOon as you appear at 
heir head, will double and triple ‘their 
wmbers, rapidly growing to a resistless 
wength in the peaceable declaration of 
public opinion, for preservation of the 

politic. Ot that body, Gop equally 

the whole and its parts. He made 
mt only the eye, but likewise the hand 
md the foot; all equally necessary to 
‘complete whole. Self-preservation be- 
“™gnow become the duty of all, shall the 
say to the hand, “ Manual aid | des- 
pel Or shall both say to the foot, 
“Low is thy station, we have no need of 
he?” Heaven, in its mercy, avert 
fom our suffering country such want of 


Yudorm | May all the members of the 


body-politic think only of the common 
duty of union and cordial co-operation.” 

But to our great surprise,—and mine 
in candour, I freely acknowledge—in sup- 
port of your plan of 1780, now propos+ 
ed to be revived without amendment or 
alteration, you have, it seems, founda 
most admirable “ precedent,” an actual 
Reform entirely to your taste, in the Pars 
liamentary change which took place at 
the time of the Union, both here and in 
Ireland ; and you are lavish in your 
praise of that great Statesman, Mr. Pitt, 
for having carried “the exTincrion of 
a hundred rotten boroughs ;” “ and thus 
ina safe and effectual manner, purified the 
Irish Representation.” But, rather un- 
fortunately for the credit of this “ precee 
dent,” the able historian of Irish Repre- 
sentation, who bestows on the analysis 
of it fall twenty pages in quarto, enter- 
tains a very different opinion ;* for, after 
explaining the mancuvring that was prace 
tised, under pretence of allowing re- 
presentatives to thirty-ene cities and towns 
of the greatest population, and highest 
contributions to the taxes, it turns out 
that fifteen of them although very popu- 
lous, and great contributors to taxation, 
had only twelve SELF-ELECTED voters 
each ; and that in the whole, above twenty 
of the thirty-one are at this moment bo- 
roughs as rotten as Old Sarum, Wey- 
mouth, or Helleston. So that in all those 
instances, he is constrained to say, * this 
is nearly a total exTINCTION of the ine 
terference of the people in the choice of 
Members of Parliament.” 

And speaking of the peculiar mode b 
which county freeholds are manufactured, 
he says, * | consider it as one of the most 
pernicious practises that has ever been 
introduced into the operations of political 
machinery. It reduces the elective fran- 

-chise nearly to universal suffrage, to a 
population who, by the very instrument 
by which they are made [nominally] free, 
are reduced to the most abject state of personal 
bondage.” a short, from a full investi- 
gation made on the spot, and with the 
best ineans of knowledge, it clearly ap- 
pears, on the authority of Mr. Wake. 
field, that it is scarcely a figure of speech 
to call the nominal freeholders of Ireland 
a swinish multitude, who are summoned 


a 
_.* See Wakefield’s “ Account of Ire-. 
land,” Vol. IL. p. 300, 
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te an election at the crack of an agent’s 
whip, and compelled to vote as command- 
ed, through the terror of the lash. On 
the whole, Mr. Wakefield can only reckon 
up ¢ nine Irish Members who are in- 
dependent, which falls short of one for 
each county ; while, without any allow- 
ance for secret influence, there are seventy- 
ene who have in them nothing at all of 
the representative character. 

So far, therefore, as this * precedent” 
of reforming from without, at the close 
of the century, and with a vengeance (in 
which William the son, seems to have 
kept in mind the sayings of William the 
father,) can make in favour of your 
“ temperate and moderate” plan, you are 
for me heartily welcome toit. I desire 
not to touch it, except to expose its fraud 
and iniquity. 

But, my dear sir, has it ever occurred 
to you, that materially as it affected the 
English Parliament, this rpnermngnn 
measure ought to be viewed more wit 
an Jrisk than an Baglish eye. Must it not 
in an especial manner, be argued with 
reference to Ireland? Jf we must speak 
of it, as affecting this, the greater island, 
what has been its effect? Has the import- 
ation of a Aundred Irish Members render- 
ed ovr Parliament one jot more indepen- 
dent than before? The contrary, in a 
proportion of 71 to 29, at the least, 
must have been already made apparent. 
In reference to Ireland, we are at first 
to recollect, that for six centuries anda 
half, Ireland has groaned under, and 
complained of English oppression, and 
that the conflict between English and 
Irish interests is nearly as active as ever. 
Under these circumstances, in what light 
must Ireland have viewed the change ? 
When you say, * Wm. Pitt, carried by 
the influence of his power and eloquence,” 
you ought to have said “ by wiolence and a 
profligate corruption, till then unheard of "— 
a reduction in the number of her Repre- 
sentatives, from three hundred to one hun- 
dred, with the exportation of that one 
hundred to anether, and the oppressing 
country, to make a part of her Parlia- 
ment, with a majority of fve anda half to 
ome against Ireland.—Call you this, a Par- 
liamentary Reform? Call you this, a 


purifying of the * Irish Representation ‘i 
Have you so soon forgotten the almost 
universal and loud-tongued execration of 
it by every honest Irishman,—an execra- 
tion which still rankles, and justly rankles 
at their hearts? 
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Seeing, my dear sir, that both yourself 
and our friend Caley, are not without 
your forebodings of possible « jg, 
vasion and final subjugation,’* where. 
by we might become “ a province of 
France,”"¢ in which case the policy of the 
conqueror might probably indulge ys 
with a little ** Gallic fraternization,”+ in 
what light, I ask, should you, under such 
circumstances, view the cutting down of 
the English Parliament, from its number 
to two hundred and twenty Membets, ang 
these exported to Paris, there to have 
seats among twelve hundred Frenchmen, for 
the guardianship of English interests ; 
not forgetting your own population dip. 
armed, and an immense French army to 
protect you? To what extravagancies 
false theories lead! You even speak of 
your Own measure as a strict parallel 
with the Irish precedent, although there 
is between them but a single point of im. 
perfect resemblance, touching the additiog 
of a hundred Members to the English 
House of Commons. But you are deter. 


_ mined to identify them as one and the 


same; for you “ resolve to abide by this 
measure which we have seen carried thus 
successfully in Ireland.” Into infatuation 
beyond this, surely mortal never fell ! 
No small portion, indeed, of infatuatics 
may have been seen in the conduct of 
those Irish gentlemen themselves, in their 
struggle for what they fancy would be re. 
ligious liberty. 

“© There is wo Liberty without a full and 
equal Representation in Parliaments of a dy 
ration not exceeding ONE TEAR.” In the late 
meeting at Newry, of the county of 
Down, a ray of light, however on this 
subject, broke in upon them, “ Should 
the immense mass ef Irish population,” 
said Mr, Tre.ina, “ sacrifice conscience 
to power, and sully their father’s virtues 
and their own—think you, would Ireland 
then enjoy freedom, concord and peace?! 
Ah no! Freedom to the Negro, ami 
with the Indian, but slavery and ‘iscord 
to the sons of Erin. What, then, will 
secure to us that liberty, happiness, and 
peace, without which Eyancipation is only 
an emptyname? It is a fair, free, unbouglt, 
unawed Répresentation oF THE ROP 


only measure worth pursuing, the only blesing 
worth contending for.” ie. 
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For the present, I remain, dear Sir, 
wnily your friend and servant, 


Jouw CARTWRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 





gEsOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH PRIESTS 
AND CLERGYMEN OF THE ARCH-DIO- 
ce3k OF DUBLIN, 


Bridge Street Chapel, Thursday, May 12, 


We, the undersigned Parish Priests and 
Clergymen of the Arch-diocese of Dub- 
lin, feel it as a duty which we owe to 
God and our flocks, to make the fol- 
lowing public declaration, 

Resolved, That we consider the do- 
cument, or rescript, signed Quarantotti, as 
nn-obligatory upon the Catholic Church in 
Ireland, particularly as it wants those au- 
thoritative marks, whereby the mandates 
of the Holy See are known and recog- 
nized, and ESPECIALLY the_ signature of 
the Pupe. 

Resolved, That we consider the grant- 
ing of any power, either direct or indi- 
rect, to an -A~Catholic government, 
with regard to the appoiwtment or no- 
mination of the Catholic Bishops of Ire- 
land, would be at all times . inexpedi- 
ent. 

Resolved, That circumstanced as we 
are in this country, we consider the 
granting of such a power not only in- 
expedient, but highly detrimental to the 
best and dearest interests of religion, and 
pregnant with incalculable mischief to 
the cause of Catholicity in Ireland. 

Resolved, That such arrangements of 
domestic nomination can be among the 
clergy of Ireland, as will preclude that 
foreign influence, against which those 
securities so destructive to religion are 
talled for by some eminent statesmen. 

We therefore most humbly and re- 
spectfully do hereby supplicate our vener- 
able Archbishop, and we hope that the 
Catholic Church and Laity of all Ire- 
land will join us in praying that he, and 
the other Irish prelates, will without de- 

remonstrate against this document, 
and represent’ to his Holiness, and the 
sacred college of cardinals, now happily 
ititetated at Rome, the peculiar situation 
ofthe Catholic Church in Ireland, aud 
the tremendous evils which we appre- 

d would inevitably flow from the a- 
doption of the principles laid down in 
tad document, 
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AGGREGATE MEETING OF THE CATHEO- 
LICS OF IRELAND. 


At a Meeting of the Catholics of 
Ireland, held at the Farming Reposi- 
tory, in Steven’s-Green, Dublin, on 
Thursday, the 19th of May, 1814— 
Thomas Wyse, Esq. in the Chair ; 


Resolved, that Mr. Hay be requested 
to continue to act as Secretary to the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Gorman reported the proceed- 
ings of the General Board of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland since the Aggregate Meet+ 
ing on the 15th of June, 1813. 

Resolved, That we have seen without 
sufprize or eyen indignation, but with 
great contempt, resolutions and addresses, 
published as from certain individuals of 
the Grand Juries of some counties in Ire- 
land, containing false and base calummics 
respecting the INTENTIONS, PRINCIPLES, 
and conpuct of the Genera Board 
of the Catnorics of Irnetann, Ih these 
calumnies we easily recognize that spirit 


of bigotry and oppression, which, ix 


violation of the faith of treatis, and in 
opposition to the plain dictates of justice, 
originally deprived the Catholic people of 
Ireland of their rnicuts, and which spi- 
rit, now that more direct persecution is 
discontinned, exhibits itself in the propa. 
gation of false imputations, 

Resolved, That we deemita duty to 
ourselves and to our country, solemaly 
to declare, that any DECREE, MANDATE, 
RESCRIPT, OF DECISION whatsoever, of 
any FOREIGN POWER OF AUTHORITY, 
RELIGIOJ$ Of CIVIL, Ought not, and cans 
not of right, assume any dominion or 
cootroul over the political concerns of 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

Resolved, ‘That the venerable and ve- 
nerated the Cagholic priests of the Arche 
diocese of Dublin have deserved our most 
marked and cordial gratitude, as well for 
the unitorm tenor of their sanctified lives 
as in particular for the moty zeaL and 
ALackiTy with which at the present 
period of general alarm and consterna- 
tion, they have consoled the people of 
Ireland by the public declaration of their 
sentiments respecting the mischievous decu- 
ment signed B Quarantotti, and di 
them to await with confidence the de- 
cision of our revered prelates at the 
appro«ching Synod, 

Resolved, ‘ihat we do most earnestly 
and respecttully beseech our reverend 
prelates to take into consideration at the 
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approaching Synod, the propriety of for 
ever precluding any public danger, either 
of ministerial or foreign influence in the 
appointment of our prelates. 

Resolved, That the enthusiastic grati- 
tude of the Irish people is due to that 
youthful model of splendid yenius and 
unrivalled talent, Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

Resolved, That the cordial gratitude of 
the Catholics of Ireland is due to George 
Lidwill, Esq. and the other enlightened 
Protestants who attended our meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That the resolutions of this 
day be published in the usual newspapers, 
as also inthe Ulster Recorder, and Im- 
partial Observer, 

Tuomas Wyse, Chairman. 
Epwarp Hay, Secretary. | 


Ricuarp Suert, Esq. in the Chair. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland be given to Thomas 
Wyse, Esq. for his highly proper, talented, 
and dignified conduct in the Chair. 

Ricwarp Sueit, Chairman. 
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MEETING OF CATHOLIC CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DROMORE. 


At a meeting of the Catholic Clergy of 
the Diocese of Dromore, assemb!ed in 
Banbridge, on Monday, 23d May, 1814, 
the Very Reverend Hugh O'Kelly, 
Dean, in the Chair; a copy of the Re- 
script lately received from Rome, sign- 
ed by the Vite Prefect, Quarautott, 
having been read, it is Resolved— 
That we feel the utmost surprise and 

concern, that the Sacred College at Rome 

could be induced, in the absence, and du- 
ring the captivity cf the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, to attempt an unprecedented innovation On 
the discipline of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland: And whereas the principles 
laid down in this rescript could not be 
adopted with safety to religion in this 
country, and that they stand opposed not 
ouly to several decisions of our Bishops, 
but also to.the recorded sentiments of 

the Sacred College itself in the year 1805 

—we do therefore without hesitation de- 

clare, that the authority of the said re- 

script cannot be binding on the Catholic 

Church in this country. 

Resolved, That we cannot but lament 
that our religion, which teaches pure and 
conscientious loyalty, should still remain 
an objeet of suspicion, and that “ securi- 
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ties” should be required of us, degrading 
to our character, and of which we can. 
not conceive the necessity, afier the 
pledges that have been given. We fup. 
ther declare it to be our firm conv tion, 
that any controul vested in the Lritish 
Government on the appointment of our 
Prelates, would be inexpedient at all 
times, and ultimately become faral to the 
cause of Catholicity in Ireland. 

Resolved, That, adopting the senti. 
ments of our venerable brethren in the 
Arcluliocese of Diocese of Dublin, we de. 
clare it our opinion, “ that such arrange. 
ments of domestic nomination can be 
made among the ciergy of Ireland, with 
the consent of the Holy See, as will pre. 
clude that foreign influence against which 
those securities, so destructive to religi. 
on, are called for.” 

Resolved, That these our sentiments 
are submitted, respectfully to our revered 
Bishop, and the other Prelates now as- 
sembling in Maynooth. And we do here, 
in union with our flocks, and tue 
WHOLE PEOPLE, most earnestly implore 
that exalted Body, speedily to interpose 
their just influence with his Holiness, and 
the court of Rome, and by remonstrating 
against the principles and enactments of 
this document, to. save Catholic religion 
in Ireland from the calamities with which 
it is threatened. 

Resolved, That our warmest. thanks 
are due, and are hereby given, to our 
much respected and venerable Prelate, 
the Right Reverend Dr. Derry, for his 
able and dignified reply to Dr. Poynter's 
late communication. 

Resolved, That these our resolutions 
be inserted three times in the Ulster Re- 
corder, and three times in the Dublin 
Evening Post. 

The Dean having left the Chair, and 
the Rev. Janes M‘Key being called there- 
to 5 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks are 
due, and are hereby given, to the Very 
Reverend Dean O'Kelly, for his activity 1 
convening this meeting, for his useful 
assistance, and very proper conduct 10 
the Chair. 
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WESTMINSTER MEETING, MAY 20TH, 
e 1814. . 


ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE REGENT- 


The dutiful address of the Householders 
of the City and Liberties of Westuilr 
ster. 
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May it please your Royal Highness, 

On a termination of the conflicc with 
france, in which our country has so long 
heen erfgaged,—2 termination as _fortuue 
ate as it has beea singular, we beg your 
Royal Highness to accept of our sincere 
congratulations, In a war 60 sanguin- 
, it has been a spectacle as novel as au- 
spicious to humauity, to behold a coalitiva 
of sovereigns, at the head of immense 
armies, on victoriously entering the Ca 
pital of their enemy, inviting the people 
to choose the constitution of govera- 
ment under which they desired to live, 
expressing a wish that that people might 
ever remain great and happy, and pro- 
claiming a guarantee of their liberties. 
May, Sir, the Prince they recalled to 
reign over them hold those liberties sa- 
ered! For the benefits of Peace we 
ought to be truly thankful to Provi- 
dence, as well asto those by whose va- 
jour and labours, or by whose yirtue 
and wisdom they have, under Provir 
dence, been attained. But, Sir, we should 
ill acquit ourselves of the duty we owe 
to our country, and to your Royal High- 
ness, as the Representative of our sove- 
reign, did we mot entreat you to ,cop- 
ple with the praise-worthy conclusion of 
the war, its blameable commencement, 
Your Royal Highness would then see 
that what we new contemplate as a 
happy result to France, namely, the go- 
vernment of a represented people by a li- 
mited king, might have continued as it 
then existed, without any war at all. 
la that case, Sir, the world had not been 
disgusted by the atrocities of a Robe- 
spierre, nor terrified by the porteatous 
power of a Bonaparte. In that case, Eu- 
rope had escaped a sacrifice of three 
millions of human lives, and countless 
calamities. In that case, England had not 
seen degraded to paupers a million aud 
a balf of her jiadustrious people, nor 
have felt the scourge of a taxation for 
paying the anqual interest of an incurred 
debt of eight hundred millions sterling. 
As however, divine Providence brings 
good out of evil, and as it accords with 
experience, that a constast growth of 
knowledge is the effect of an ever oper- 
wing cause, and eminently beneficial to 
tivilized man, so we cannot but attribute 
the moderation and wisdom so eminent- 
ly displayed by the allied sovereigns, to 
that growth of knowledge, to that dif- 


| fusion of truth, which, in our age, is 
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daily enlightening the civilized world. 
If, Sir, the American and French revp- 
lutions had their accompaniments of ca- 
lamity, yet the innumerable discussions 
they generated, did also uupreve, in a 
high degree, the science of civil guvera- 
went,—-master science of princes and 
statesmen. The monarchs who have as 
virtuously as wisely guaranteed peace, 
greatness, aud liberty to Frauce, as well 
as their ministers and warriors, must 
carry home with them from Paris the 
seeds of amelioration, the scientific prin- 
ciples of amendment, by which the cun- 
ditivn of their own subjects will be great- 
ly bettered ; and by which, without con- 
vulsion, their states may he rapidly made 
to enjuy wat perfection of polity, that 
freedom and prosperity, whieh is equally 
the ornament and felicity of princes and 
of peuple. In the political transactions 
of Doth hemispheres, those uitelliyeus 
monarchs must have seen a full conticm- 
ation of this important truth, that “ r.» 
presentation was the happigst discovery of po- 
litical wwisdom.” ‘Lo this pyiat they oust 
have observed that all rational evergies in 
pursuit of public freedom and bappiness 
uniformly tend. Wherefore, Sir, we can 
net doubt, that in all civilized countries 
representation will in time attain perfec- 
tion, When, Sir, your Royal Highness 
shall reflect, that after a war of more 
than tweaty years’ continuance, originally 
undertaken for crushing the infant liber 
ties of France, the existence of those ve- 
ry liberties is now found to afford the on- 
ly hope of tranquillity to Europé, and 
has therefure been made the’ basis of 
peace, we must, with additional earnest- 
ness, recur to the impression we endca- 
voured, three years ago, to make on the 
mind of your Royal Highness, (an en- 
deavour m which we trust we succeed- 
ed) in favour of such a radical reform in 
the Commons house of Parliament of 
our own country, as shall aiford us the 
full benefit of representation. In ovr 
former address ty our Royal Highmess, 
we spoke of that burough faction which 
alike tramples op the riguts of che crown 
and people, Were, Sir, that faction to 
continue its daring inroad on the inde- 
pendence of the throne—were it to cons 
tinue its deadly stabs to the hberties of 
the people—were it‘to continue its des 
predauions onthe property of the pawen 
—were, ip short, our freedom to be no 
more, of what value peace, or aughs else 
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on earth! In proportion, Sir, as a con- 
stitutional Commons house must be an ob- 
ject of unbounded veneration, your Roy- 
al Highness will be sensible that the ex- 
istence of a faction, which should greatly 
impair its excellence, must to every loyal 
mind be exquisitely painful. The yoke 
of a faction, a domestic faction, that 
had feloaiously broken into the citadel 
of the constitution, and stolen our Palla- 
dium, were even worse than fo- 
reign war itself. It were the tyranoy 
of afew, who had no other claim to rule 
over their fellow-subjects, than that of 
having robbed them. It were to bow 
the head and bend the knee to an au- 
dacious corruption. [t were the very 
lowest depth of dishonour On the part, 
Sir, of an English sovereign, on the part 
of an English people, to such 3 faction 
there could be no submission. A truly 
patriot representative stands, however, 
pledged to his constituents and his coun- 
try, to bring before Parliament, at the 
first convenient opportunity, their great 
question. It is, Sir, impossible that Par- 
hhament should then be at war with Eng- 
land. It is impossible that it should not 
then imitate those sovereigns who, even 
while at war with France, eagerly sought 
an opportunity of offering to her their 
guarantee of all she claimed as her rights 
and liberties. | After contemplating with 
the highest admiration the virtue and 
wisdom so conspicuous in the arrange- 
ments made on the first day of April at 
Paris, we are unable, Sir, to express the 
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deep concern and the shame we feel, 
touching the hostile measure which your 
Royal Highness has been advised to sane. 
tion in respect of Norway. If it be 
just that any one nation shall provide for 
its own welfare and happiness by the 
exercise of its own reason, aud the freedom 
of its own will, it must be just that every 
nation shall freely do the same. Eng. 
land, Sir, can have no right to force on 
Norway a sovereignty to which she is ad. 
verse. For such a purpose to draw the 
sword were manifestly wicked; but to 
attempt to subdue idependence, innoe 
cence and patriotism, by the instrument. 
ality of famine, were shockingly inhu- 
man. We humbly, Sir, and most anxi- 
ously intreat your Royal Highness to save 
your country from this reproach; to a- 
vert from her this dishonour. And, Sir, 
among the many happy results of the paci- 
fication of Europe, we contemplate, with 
inexpressible satisfaction, the annihilation 
of the disputed poin‘s respecting the ma- 
ritime rights of neutral nations, which 
have constituted the ground of the ever- 
lamentable hostility mm which we are en- 
gaged with the United States of America 
Hence, Sir, we confidently trust, that on 
beth sides of the Atlantic, the miseries 
and immoralities of war will sbortty be at 
an end, and the whole civilized world re- 
pose under the peaceful olive; studying 
and practising only the social and moral 
duties, arts and accomplishments, «for 
their general improvement and happi 


ness. 
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le our last Retrospect, we ne- 
glected to observe that the 
people themselves, as well as poten- 
tates, must receive practical insruc- 
tion, whether they be actors or 
apectators, whether on the stage or 
off it, from the sublime and pathetic 
drama of the day, and the moral 
which its passing incidents must im- 
press, more or less, upon every 
inind. In all the countries of Ea- 
Fope, but most particalarly in that of 





France, the people themselves bave 
perhaps required the castigation of 
adversity. A love of war, whether 
it be passion, or habit, or instinct, 
has always matked, or scarred the 
French character, through all ages, 
and under all appellations, ‘This 


inordinate ‘appetite for military 2 
chievement, first produced, and has 
always fostered, a self exaltation and 
vain glorious disposition, whick seeks 
wot so much ‘for useful fame as oF 
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tentatious notoriety ; and by ren- 
dering war the divinity of their 
worship, has, in reality, done no- 
thing thore nor better, than .made 
the barbarism of the rudest ages, 
the grace and glory of the most re- 
fined. 

. Men are fascinated and fooled by 
certain words, The term, glory, 
(‘ smearedas itis with dust and blood’) 
has been, . for centuries, _ bandied 
about between the sovereigns and 
the subjects in France. It has be- 
come the very plume of national 
character, and, in consequence, a- 
lienated the minds of that great and 
generous people from cultivating, to 
the utmost, the slow but solid bless- 
ings of a soil so richly gifted by na- 
ture, borne away as they have al- 
ways wiilingly been, by a passion 
for exploit and) military adventure, 


_ rather than patient acquisition, and 


household happiness. All the fierce 
vanities associated with the profes. 
sion of arms, have generated an uns 
due and extravagant valuation of 
themselves ; made them delight im 
the superlative in speech, and the 
superfluous in action ; and while, 
with characteristic courtesy, they 
seem to prefer and compliment other 
countries, never fail to apply the 
favourite term superb, “ par excel- 
lence,” to every thing connected 
with their own, 

“ Let the eagle be brought to me. 
that I may aiso embrace'it.. Ab! 
dear eagle, may the kisses which | 
bestow upon you, resound to pester, 
ty.” These were among the last 
words of Napoleon when, he was a- 
bout to leap into the gulph of, oblivs 
wo, and thev bearall the appearance 
and ziow of autheaticity. | But are 
they ought else than the affection- 
ate predilection, the kindred salu- 
tation of a manof furce, to a bird 
prey, although the lightoing plays 
aboutus beak, and it grasp. in us 
tBiuns the thunderbellt. Does aot 
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this address of one carnivorous ani 
mal to another, strikingly indicat® 
that desperate devotement, which, 
in the result, has proved equally 
fatal to the ylories of the individual 
and those of the ovation; and we 
shall therefore repeat that it is good 
for that nation to have that vanity 
humbled, which is the offspring of 
military glory. Let France kaow 
and feel that she has been conquer. 
ed; and while we lay bare this un- 
gracious truth, which the generous 
politeness of the allied forces has 
concealed from the public view, 
and thus have, as it were, conquer- 
ed France a second time, we do it 
with the hope that the Freach people 
will profit in character and conduct 
by the humiliation, : 

Great. it assuredly is. Prussian 
and Russian troops man their forty 
and batteries, are quartered in thetr 
towns, and garrison the metrupolis, 
The Swiss guards do duty once 
more at the palaces of the sovereign, 
A large portion of the allied force 
(75,000) consisting of equal pro 
portions of Russians, Austrians, and 
Prussians, is to rearain io the coun. 
try ; the whole to be in the pay of 
Great Britain, Fifteen French Ricks 
resses are to remain with the allies 
as security for the repaymeut of 62 
millions sterling, laid as coutribus 


tion, and the fortresses to be restor- 


ed individually as the money is paid 
by instalments, during the perio} 
of filteen years. Lveu their new 
constitution cannot, we think, be 
said to breathe freely, while the 
Russian, and Prussian, and Austrian, 
are (the trath arust be said,) in pos 
session of the coun'ry. 

A liberal Coustitution must be 
framed at liberty, and we canle-. 
we do not well understand the mode 
in whieh these constitutions of Hoi- 
land aud France emanwe from the 
sovereign to the pation, rather thaw 
from the pation ty the suvereigu, 
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“ engaging,” as the king of France 
expresses himself, “ to lay before 
the representative assemblies the 
result of onr labours, with a com- 
mission chosen from those two bodies.” 
The basis is good, the articles guar- 
anteed are indispensable, but in 
such affairs, the form is,we may 
Venture to say, most materral ; and 
we think that the order of things is 
here inverted ; for the sovereign 
should not reform, but ratify, should 
not seem to influence the appotnt- 
ment of commissioners chosen in 
the precipitation of rovalism, but 
to accept of the fundamental code 
of the constitotion, framed by a re- 
presentative of the Sovereign People, 
for whom government js __ itself 
created. In short, while the Allied 
Powers are cn, and over the French 
territory, a free constitution cannot 
Ke made, though it may be grant. 
éd, and the King can never be made 
powerfdl by law, un'éss the People 
be free in fact. 

France, then, and the Emperor 
of. France, even in their victories, 
have been the vassals, and are now 
the victims of milnary glory, that 
fickle and fugacious splendour, which 
like the fire called St. Elmo’s, plays 
in the night, upon the point of the 
spear, and’ the bayonet, and the 
helovet, but never remains so long 
in the same spot as to subject itself 
to a close @xXamination. And we 
wish to observe that this passton for 
glory, not only gives a tendency to 
vAnity and éxageeération, bat what 
is still worse, is attended with an 
imquietade of spirit which generates 
fickleness and inconstancy of char- 
acter, such as (we will speak as we 
think,) ts most ingloriously exem- 
plified! in those adulatory addresses 
with which the Paris papers are now 

ofged. 


We know it. Twenty years of 


the most sanguinary war have de- 
steoyed for a time the military power 
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of France. To save her Capita, 
to save her country from a most 
cruel civil war, it became necessary 
to humble the French gtorv to the 
destinies of the day, ‘but perhaps, 
it was unnecessary to speak in terms 
so full of flattery that the most vos 
racious vanity will be forced to ex. 
claim, “ hold, enough.” When we 
recollect the motto of the Legion of 
Honour—‘' Honneur et Patrice,” we 
must prefer to the adhesion of the 
French marshals, and the French 
people, the cold and respecttul si- 
lence maintained by the old foot In 
perial Guards. Of all qualities 
either im the man or in the million, 
the most to be despised is fickleness 
of character and conduct, and the 
devotion to military glory depending 
chiefly on uninterrupted success, 
the moment good fortrne forsakes 
the victor, he rs abandoned and vili- 
fied, not to say betrayed. 

On the whole, it is to ‘be hoped 
for the blessing of the future time, 
that the central country of Europe 
which has held itself up‘so long as a 
model for mankind, will now be 
eonvincéd of the fragility aod fu- 
tility of military glory 5 and learn 
from the fate of Napolesm that “ he 
who overcomes by force hath over- 
come but half his foe.’’ We ear. 
nestly wish that the Emperor of 
Elba would take one book with him, 
written by a man who was a real 
and perennial ylory to human na 
turé, as well as to the French nation, 
and who was exceedingly well ac- 
quainted with the lamentable’ de- 
fects in their national character. 
Let Aim read Telemachus. Let them 
read Telemachos: and then judge 
whether it be the summit of human 
praise, to organize large masses of 
human creatures fur the single per 
pose of force, abolishing all distinc- 
tion of character, every thing volun- 
tary and spontaneous, and puttwg 
&@ stop to the progress of knowledge 
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and the spirit of philosophy, by 
that uniformity of discipline, which 
is always ready to défenad,or to of. 
fend, Without scrutiny 06 examin- 
ation, | 

iu is indeed a contrivance to turn 
the spirit of liberty into~ what ts 
called an ‘esprit de corps,” that 
is, @ mass of nratter, subjected to 
one arbitrary will, which. tarns and 
winds it at pleasures and which is; 
with equal readiness, turned and 
changed to a differeot master, vibrat+ 
ing, as the French nation are now 
duing, from one raler to another, 
with what we cannot belp thinkingy 
a most inglorious versatility, “ Vive 
le roil—a bas ? empereur !”’ that 
very emperor who but yesterday, 
was, by the saye senate, as well as 
the universal people, exalted to the 
skies. 
It may perhaps proceed from 
viewing hamao nature with a degree 
of misanthropy, contracted from a 
disappointed and bruised sensibility, 


but we honestly declare, that when 


we observe the vain and versatile 
exaggeration of the public addresses 
and speeches, first applied to Na- 
poleon, and,now bestowed on Logis; 
when we see the Marshals of France 
now pfliciating as ¢rutches te prop 
up the tottering monatch, while 
the base Angereiu ingratiates hia- 


self to his new. lord by the abuse of | 


his late master; when we read ail 
the flatteries bestowed on the ome, 
and ail the indignities offered to, the 
other by this fickle and vain glo- 
tious people, we are apt to think 
the whole “a buge, translation of 
hypocrisy,” which ought to, terrify 
tasher than please the persunage 
thus bepraised; the heap of, fleur 
de |ys seems to breathe.a sickly and 
suflicating odour; and we gladly 
escape into the pure and open alt, to 
receive the sweet, the siacere,. the 
silent gratitude of the vegetable cre» 
Qtion, tbat always repays witb in- 
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terest the kindness conferred tpon 
it, and is never ingrateful. We 


have inserted among the documents 


the address of the city of London 
which we think is. well contrasts 
ed to the adylationsof the French, 
and is a dignified statement of pubs 
lic attairs, with thé prospects of 
peace, and the just rights, as well 
as true interests of the British Em- 
pire, 

Four individuals at Paris, com 
mand the destinies of Europe ; and 
we trust that they will put into 
practice a comprehensive and core 
sistent system of political morality, 
not founled on the arbitrary. prins 
ciples of glory, conveniency, epilis 
tv, but on the simple principles. of 
justice, (equally applicable *to the 
most, multitudiious association, a4 
to. an individeal,) and oa the. spiri¢ 
of preservation and use, notof de. 
siruction, There appear evident 
signs of a reconcilement, ati! adjust. 
meat about to take: place, a civ# 
concordat, between arbitrary and 
popular systems of government, by 
the wise moderation of monarchs) 
coalescing with the. exercise of res 
presentative assemblies of the peo 
ple; and it ia to be hoped, that this 
improved knowlede:. in. the greag 
art of ruling men, (the true sta~ 
tistics,) will not -enly secure aw 
thority, but render factions less ins 
veterate, seditions less frequent, cone 
necting industry, knowledye and 
humani‘y, in the social institatidns, 
as closely as they are really con» 
nected in vature. here: is; we 
trust, @ better genius: which now ins 
spires, the first, powers of Europe, 
and will be illustrated in the detime 
tive treaty of peace, mot only cons 
summating national , independence, 
but recognizing end guarantecing 
the privileges of the people as the 
surest basis Of sovereign authority. 
Yes, we acknowledge it,sicken= 
ed and disgusted with that slavery: 
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to change, which seems to charac- 
terize the French nation, our love of 
liberty, like the sorely hunted deer, 
takes refage’ from’ the pack, the 
yelping keonel,-in: the arms of the 
huutsmen themselves 5; aud if doom: 
ed to death, would die “ stricken by 
may priaces,” tather than be de- 
voured by hounds: ‘so fierce, and so 
Sawning ! oO alae 

Yet, when we consider the con- 
venient transters of territory, the 
first appropriation of Finland, the 
subsequent ‘cesston ‘and — present 
blockade of Norway, in’ ord¢r’ to 
starve the people ‘into submission to 
a power which'they' detest, and thus 
to make them over from one owner 
to another, like: cattle attached to 
the soil; -in coutradliction to the es- 
tablished maxtms of public law, and 
the first principles of right and jus- 
tice ; this appears a most lamentable 
incéasistence im the councils of the 
Allied Powers, and an evident sub- 
serviency to particular or to person- 
al interests, which being in one case 
admitted, will be soon counterpoised 
by a similar spoliation of another 
party; and thus the spirit of con- 
quest may again introduce the prac- 
tice of general plunder. Britain 
goes to war with America in sopport 
of the principle that sabjects can- 
not transfer their allegiance, and 
vet she countenances, and even com- 
= a sovereign’to transfer the al- 


ance of a’whole people, and! 


witbout any regard “to their choice, 
onto Ais compact, to usé them as a 
propretor, and not as a sovereign. 
She even assists the arms of Swe- 
den; by suffering her navy to be 
earployed ior the purpose of reduc- 


ing a brave and noble, a simple aud 


sincere people ; and ‘thus she Na- 
Pernt Norway, while she sends 
aparte to Elba, |» 
Verily;this is a’ hard and incon- 
sistent world ; fair, indeed, and flo- 
nid) aad smiling, on ‘the surface, 


[ May! 


but the deeper we penetrate to the 
centre, the harder it appears to be- 
come. Maskelyne, by an approxi« 
mating ‘calculation he made from 
the rock of Schellalien, was induc. 
ed to think that this hard-hearted 
globe was, in its centre, (or nucleus, 
as it is fearnédiy called) consider. 
ably denser than the most compact 
iron. ‘We doubt: it not; but we 
venture to speak only of this globe, 
and not concerning the men of it, 
Falstaff, indeed, sid that this world 
was'pretty much like himself, wick- 
ed and round; ‘Mr. Grattan, (a 


very different man) in his pam- 


phleteering days, has told us that 
public bodies’ had’ no heart, no sym- 
pathies with the sufferings of their 
tellow-creatares; and even anatomy 
can inform us that thé! heart of man 
takes care to supply itse/f with blood; 
before it impaitsa drop of the vi- 


tal’ fluid to the rest of the body: — 


These authorities will bescarcely suf 
ficient to justify the selfish in huma- 
nity and ambitious policy of Sweden, 
or the flagrant inconsistence of the al: 
lied powers, who would assist Spain in 
her struggle for liberty and indeépen- 
dence, and yet would’ conspire to 
starve Norway into a surrender of 
their arms,;their fortresses, their coun- 


‘ try, the glories of their ancestors, and 


the hopes of their ‘posterity. 

We recollect the words of Xeno- 
phon, simple, honest, and patriotic, 
and ‘trust that the Norwegians will 
act in correspondence to such sen- 
timents, “ We have nothing, as 
you see, O Philinus! but our arms 
and ‘our valour; While we keep 

sion of thé one, we can avail 
ourselves of the other; but if we 
deliver up our arms, we also surten- 
der our persons. ~ ‘Do not, theretore, 


expect that we'shall throw away the - 


only advantages which we still en- 
joy : on the contrary, be assured, 
that, relying on our arms aod our 
valour, “we .will dispute with you 
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those advantages which you possess,” 
« Brave Norwegian warriors,” says 
the Regent of Norway, “upon 
your courage depend the hopes of 
a whole people. Know, that the 
first condition exacted forthe sur- 
render of Norway, was, that all the 
fortresses) and munition of war 
should be yielded up to the Swedes, 
and that all of you should be dis- 
armed, But this shall not be. Your 
valour shall preserve Norway. The 
old men, the mothers, and the chil- 
dren of this kingdom shall rest 
safely under the agis of those war- 
riors, led to the field by your gen- 
eral and your regent, - Let. our 
motto be,—victory and liberty,~ or 
death !” 

The sublime resistance of Nor- 
way presents a striking contrast to 
the quicksand of loyalty in humil- 
jated France, and the bases of the 
constitution agreed upon in the late 
diet at Easwold, are like blocks of 
immortal granite to support the 
edifice of public liberty. Norway, 
a hereditary limited monarchy, 
the Kingdom free and indivisible, 
the regent, king. The Lutheran 
réligion that of the state, but the 
professors of every other religion 


| preserved in their rights and priv 


leges. The right of making war 
and peace, and the right of pardon- 
ing in the king but the legislative 
authority and the right of levying 
taxes exercised by the representa- 
tives of the people; the judicial 
power distinct ; no hereditary privi- 
leges to persons or corporation; in- 
dustry and civil occupations subject- 
edto no new restrictions ; and the 
press to be free from all restraint. 
Norway is unanimous; and we 
trust that the whole people wil 
furm a solid “ sodalitiam’’ against 
enher the actual force, or the more 
dangerous corruption of the foreigh 
foe. May they resist bribery and 
intrigue ‘by the force of that con- 
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cord which is the result: of equality 
among subjects, and in the midst 
of their mountains, may this simple 
and sincere people distrust the ens 
trance of gold, but make use, good 
use, of the more precious metals ; 
*‘ of iron to obtain success, and brasy 
to eternize it.”. 

The genuine principles of “the 
British constitution, notwithstanding 
some disgraceful exceptions, are in 
triumphant march over the globe, 
and the highest potentates ave in the 
progress of being converted ‘to the 
eapormecys as well as justice of 
enlarging the bases-of popular pri- 
vilege, and, by that very means, 
securing monarchical government 
from the dread of ‘periodical revolus 
tion. Nothing will be «more> wise 
on the part of the Allied Powers; 
nothing more prescient on the part 
of: Louis the XVIIIth, than to pros 
tect the monarchy,’ by the republi- 
canism of the French .constitution, 
Let the living ghost .oftyBonas 
parte, whether it be: seen on the 
rock of Gibraltar, or in’ the-isle of 
Elba, operate as an external cone 


_ science, a perpetual practical moni- 


tor to the French mouarch. of the 
trne mode of establishing ‘his throne 
as firmly as may be, amidst the swell, 
and rage, and foam of this ams 
bitious, vainglorious, and inconstant 
people, now: bearing the» gallant 
vessel high on its waxing tide, now 
waning, and Jeaving: it, with tackle 
torn, upon the rock or the strand.» 
We wish to think well of the Al 
lied Powers; and we reject the 
thought, that, even intheir proposed 
feasts of friendship and cordiality, 
this great confraternity are prepar- 
ing new plans of dividing Europe, 
and secret schemes of spoliation, 
We trust that they wiil have the. 
courage, the wisdom, the generosity, 
the glorious consistency, to reverence 
the rights of mankind,’ either indix 
vidyally, or as a nation, and to rese 
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end integrity of France. We truss 
that they will entertain no ideas of 
compelling the king of France, in 
many sespeoits, sw: much in their 
power, to diminish -his army or re- 
duce ihis vayy in such a manuer 
as to render his country pertectly de~- 
fenceless against any foreign power. 
Such conduct would only cevive the 
most d rate ahimosities, aud 
vce all the horrors of civil war. 

n restoring every thing to its place, 

let not France be oblmerated from 
the map of Europe, or degraded to 
the rank of a secoudary power, for 
that will ouly instigate her people, 
gasoun asthe garrison is withdrawn, 
te ‘commence a new revolution, 
France cannot he held quiet by gar- 
pisonimg cautionary cities, but only 
by liberal institutians, and the prac- 
tice as well as the profession of a 

ar government, 

Lovis the XViilth is placed in a 
most petilous elevation, and it re- 
quires great firmoess of character 
gad conduct te sustain his proeper- 
ity, even mere than to support his 
misfortunes, We see the apilitary 
spirit always predominant io France, 
even io its present humiliation ; 
and the precariousness of power 
that depends upon foreign assistance, 
gather than us intrinsic fortitude and 
fiomness, is, we fear, too apparent 
ja the metropolis of France at this 
moment, and makes the Allied Sov- 
ereigns uncertain as to their future 
edoduct. [a -cansidesing the situa- 
gian of Louis, we vividly recollect 
the account given of Gaiba, as de- 
seribed io the record of Tacitus, 

which still lives, as u& were, belore 
the reader’s eyes,) av author whose 
whole page is a magnificent piece of 
qossic work, where the story de- 

ictured is grand aad mournful- 
ly sublime, and every seatence 
js a coloured gem, perfect in 
juself, yet contributing 49 the gen- 
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era] result of the masterly combine 
ation. Galba, the emperor, aged 
and infirm, is elevated in a chair 
on the shoulders of the wavin 

crowd,  agebatur hue illoc Galba, 
vario torbe fluctuantis impulsy, 
completis undigue basilicis ac tem. 
plis, lagnbri prospectu, neque po- 
puli aut plebis ulla vox, sed atton. 
niti valtus, et converse ad omopia 
aures, non tumultus, non quies, quale 
Magne metus, el magne ire silen, 
tium est.” Such was the represent. 
ation of Rome, at that time, and 
the very game, isthe picture of the 
Frepch monarchy and monarch at 
the present day, 

A document has lately appeared 
in all the public prints, dated at 
Rome, the 16th of Feb. 1814, with 
the signature of Quarantotti, Vice. 
Pretect of the college “de Propa, 
ganda,” which has been, by the 


best authority, declared genuiue and | 


authentic; issuing also irom a pow- 
er quite competent to communicate 
the sentiments of the Holy See, 
This document, in the nature of a 
mandatory rescript, (or answer, og 
beiog consulted on some difficult 
question,) has given a Papal sane- 
tion to the late relief bill, in all 
its arrangements of securities, oaths, 
double, or rather triple veto, and 
lay ecclesiastical board; aod it de 
crees, that the Catholics should res 
ceive with gratitude the law which 
wus proposed the precedidg Fear for 
their emancipation, that very law 
which has been protested against by 
the whole voice of Ireland, clergy 
as well as laity, in a variety of forms, 
and with the mést ungoalified and mas 
tured disgust and reprobauion. Cert- 
tainly this rescript was a strange 


and hazardous measure ; and indeed . 


the communication appears to have 
been thus hastily emitted from the 
religue of Papal authority left at 
Rome, (although the Siberation of 
the Pope must have been shorily 
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ine expected) for the particular pur- 
red pose of producing an intended po- 
air litical effect on the Catholic clergy, 


ing and through them on the laity, 


iba, before the renewed consideration of 
lsu, their petition to parliament, and 
ems without a doubt, we dare say, in 
po- the Vice prefect’s mind, that an in- 
on. stant acquiescence and silent sub- 
ia mission to his mandate would take 
ale place throughout the whole of this 
len- missionary country. (We had 
ent thought somewhat moe highly of 
and the ancient chufch of Ireland !) 
the The Vice-prefect assuredly ap- 
a at pears even less acquainted with the 
principles of the British constitu. 
ared tion, than he is with the practice 
1 at of an elegaut Latinity ; nor is ita 
with matter of surprise that in his situa- 
ices tion, be should be perfectly unin. 
Opay formed with regard to the strict and 
the inextricable complication of civil 
aod | and ecclesiastical affairs, in the 
DOWs whole tenor of Canning’se relief 
icate bill. It is nota matter of sorprise 
dee, that the Italian prelate should con- 
of a ceive there were neither liberties 
*, 09 ‘of the Irish Church, aor a know. 
cult ledge of civil rights among the Irish 
panes community. However he may be 
p all provisionally invested with pontifi- 
yaihs, « cal powers, this serves only to ren- 
, and der him more ignorant, that the 
t de supremacy of the first bishop in 
d ree @@ order. and dignity has been con- 
vhich .sidered as itself ‘subordinate to the 
ar for established rights and customs of 
y law the church universal. And with 
vst by respect to the political part of the 
lergy bill; the influence of the crown ; 
forms, the archiépiscopal obsequiousness ; 
1] Mas the efficacy of introducing worldly 
Cet- views, and mean ambition as a 
range means of preserving unity of faith, 
ndeed . and purity of moral doctrine; or 
. have even of maintaining order and 
m the regularity in the church discipline, 
eft at when all confidence will be lost be- 
ion tween the pastors, and the people ; 
horily ‘with respect to these consequences 


ef this heteroclite bill, it is pot sur- 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LXX. 
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prising to us that this prelate should 
be totally ignorant, whose only 
aim seems to have been the exer- 
cise of power without any reference 
either to the history of the rights 
of the Irish Church, orto the receat 
progress of political knowledge 
among the people whom he ad- 
dresses, : 

Auxious indeed he appears that 
there should be no room for schism 
among the Catholics of Ireland, 
= he seems utterly to forget that 

e is a most notorious example of 
a schism in himself, as is strikingly 
manifested in a letter issued in 1805 
from the same college, and signed 
by his name, inculcating doctrines 
the very reverse of those avowed 
in the late edict, and which proves 
him either to have become the 
agent and instrument .of a party, 
or to have calculated upon a sa 
sacrifice, not only of the will, and 
wish, but of the memory and un- 
derstanding of this missionary coun- 
tr 7 

This Italian priest no dunbt cal. 
culated, in his ignorance, upon the 


‘immediate adhesion of the Irish 


people, but if he did so, never was 
there man, never was there a 
prompting party more mistaken. 
The Catholic clergy of Ireland have 
protested against the document, 
and the second order of the priest- 
hood have not delayed to declare 
the rescript “ not obligatory,’ and 
even to recommend an arrangement 
of domestic nomination, by which 
we understand, such regulations (al- 
ways supposing the consent of the 
holy -see,) as Will maite the ap- 
poiutment of bisbops purely ec- 
Clesiastical, without poliuecal imer- 
ference or influence of the crown, 
and, at the same time, will preclude 
all jear of foreign influence ; the 
bishops being elected by dean and 
chapter, their nomination is submit. 
ted to the canonical institution of 
the Pope, and by a disuse of episco. 
Kk k 
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pal coadjutors, the inferior clergy 
will thus be restored to their rightful 
rank in Christian society. 

This inferior, of parochial clergy 
have not scrupled to precede the 
episcopal synod in their reprobation 
of all lay interference direct or in- 
direct, in the appointment — of 
bishops, and not less in their disin- 
clination to that state endowment, 
which must infallibly lead to dis- 
sociate the pastors from the people. 
The rupture of that connexion, the 
loss of the confidence of the people, 
they well foresee must be followed 
by the ruin of their religion; for 
united to their flocks by a greater 
variety of duties, than in other de- 
nominations, their worldly inter- 
ests, and their spiritual duties cor- 
respond, and, as it were, converge 
to the same point; their hopes 
here, and heteafter, are all con- 
centred in their sacred office, but if 
these should separate, if the poison 
of secular influence should be pour- 
ed into the sacerdvtal chalice, then 
will corruption of teachers become 
the bane of truth, then will it be 
found that the independence and 
integrity of the church, and state 
hire, can never consist long or cer- 
tainly together. 

There is a Christian liberty, in 
the Cusholic as well as Presbyterian 
church, which, in spirit, nobly 
declines to suspend the ministers of 
religion to general goze as pension- 
aries upon the state, and, in practice, 
has hitherto rendered the Catholic 
clergy faithful servants in 
Christ, who find an ebedience to two 
masters mm matters appertaining to 
religion, perfectly incompatible 
with their supreme obligations, 
Break the babitual bond of affec- 
tionate and reverential attachment 
between them and their people, the 
flock will be scattered, and the 
pastors will be degraded and con- 
waned ; the most fatal of schisms 
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will that become which separates 
the members of the church, tears 
to pieces the seamless coat, and 
renders unity a mere shadow of a 
shade. 

Let it be recorded in the page of 
history, and be deeply engraven on 
memory, that the Catholic Bishops 
have pledged themselves neither to 
seek nor desire any other earthly 
consideration for their spiritual mins 
istry to their respective flocks, 
“save what they may, from a sense 
of religion and duty, voluntarily af. 
ford us ;” and the laity have second. 
ed the apostolic declaration, by re- 
solving, repeatedly, “ that, as Irish. 
men, and as Catholics, we never 
can consent to any dominion or con- 
troul over the appointment of our 
prelates, on the part of the crown, 
or of the servants of the crown.” 


At an aggregate meeting of the’ 


Catholics of Ireland, on the 19th 
inst. the laity have once more pre- 
ceded the clergy in declaring “ that 
any decree, mandate, rescript, or 
decision whatsoever, of any foreiga 
power or authority, religious or civil, 
ought not, and cannot of right, as- 
sume apy dominion or controul over 
the political concerns of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland ;” they thank the 
priests of the arch-diecese of Dub- 
lin for their zeal and alacrity in de- 
claring their sentiments regpecting 
the mischievous document signed 
B. Quarantotti; and they beseech 
the reverend prelates about to assem- 
ble in synod onthe 25th inst. to 
take into consideration the pro- 
priety of for ever precluding any 
public danger, either of ministerial 
ot foreign influence in the appoint 
ment of Catholic prelates, : 
The Irish Catholics (we call them 
so, particularly now, rather thao 
Roman Catholics) have thus ap- 
proved themselves well worthy of 
political liberty, and the rescript 
from Rome has in reality opened 
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a vista to consequences of the high- 
est importance to the present, as 
well as future interests of Irejand. 
The Irish Catholic will suffer nei- 
ther the Pope to intermeddie with 
his politics, nor the Kiog with his 
religion, 

It the bill for his relief should, 
most artfully, have confounded, as 
was hoped, in inextricable con- 
fusion, matters lay and matters ec- 
clesiastical; if the rescriptor from 
Rome should have been so greatly 
imposed upon by otbers, or so great- 
ly imposed upon himself as to be- 
lueve the bill to have been purely 
ecclesiastical, and theretore wholly 
subjected to his decision, and in 
consequence of that decree of his, 
to popular acteptance, the PEOPLE, 
of whom evea Lord Mansfield’ was 
constrained at one period of his life 
to say, “ They are almost always 
inthe right; the great may sume- 
times be in the wrong, but the 
body of the people are always 
in the right;” ‘Ihe pgopie o! Ire- 
land; assembled in aggregate meet- 
ing, have, by their attacnment to 
country, aud by ¢hat alone, de- 
veloped all the crafty commixtare 
of this bill of pretended reiiel, and 
assigned to the temporal aod spirit. 
val authority their separate juris- 
diction, ‘The best armed, magnet 
doe3 not more effectually separate 
the filings of iron. frum: those) of 
brass, than the patrioic alliuity 


(the meral magnetism of our pas, 


ture,) enables the people to separate 
the bill, or budl of relief into iis uis- 
tinct ingredients, 

The, Catholics of Ireland will ap- 
prove at all times their submission 
in spirituals tothe living headship 
of their church, and they will as 
readily, and. unanimousiy approve, 
their fealty to the bead of the state, 
by the cath of allegiance, (that 
very oath, which was deemed sut- 
ficiently obligatory in tbe articles 
ef the treaty of Limerick,) bat 
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they will not be deceived, nor ca- 
joled by underhand reciprocation 
of spiritual and temporal powers, 
for the purpose of reiterating the 
collusion of Heary and Adrien, and 
of making their country (rising of 
late into new and glorious dis- 
tinction,) revert again, by a wretch 
ed and rapid retrogradation, into 
the miserable servitude of the dak 
ages. Better, a thousand times 
better, it were submerged in the 
ocean. It might arise again restor- 
ed in time to all its loveliness, and 
inhabited by a race of inen more 
deserving of the favour of Hea 
ven, 

The aggregate meeting on the 
19th, in their resolutions, indignant. 
ly repelled the false and base ca- 
lumotes of certain individuals among 
the grand juries, respecting the in- 
tentions, principles, and conduct of 
the general Board of the Catholics 
of Ireland. Indeed, unless the 
Catholic people be possessed of some 
such definite and authentic organo, 
they must always lie at the mercy. 
of ialse imputations, and the boy 
at large be literally, as well as po- 
litically comminuted, todust, There 
is pot a riot that would occur, not 
an impradence, even in an iidivi. 
dual, Which would uot be attribuied 
to the whole religious denomination, 
did wot the Board stand ready to ex- 
amine, and if necessary, to refute 
unfounded assertions, aod to crash 
those reptile calumnies ib their 


crawling state, belore hey get wings, 
and propagate, aud prepare the way © 


to the continuance Of a penal toler- 
ation, it wot to the renewal of a 
direct persecution, 

On the whole, the Catholics of 
Iiciand, in thew late treatment of 
the res¢ ript from Kome, liave esta be 
listed their freedoms tron foreign in. 
terierence, and their read:dess to ae 
dopt the plan of domestic nomina- 
tion, either by chapters, or by the 
clergy coilecuyely. For the cler- 
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gy at large are truly the Church, 
and bear the same relation even to 
the highest spiritual authority, as 
the peuple do to the temporal au- 
thority of the civil constitution, 
“Uter poteotior, populus an lex? 
Universus, opinor, populus.” So 
the church yaiversal, is, in truth 
and christian faith, the Catholic cler- 
SY constituent, ‘or represented in 
council, and attached as they are 
to the ‘chief pontiff, as the cen- 
tre of Catholic unity, in respect 
to the exposition of doctrine, 
yet with respect to the organiza- 
tion or local discipline of the 
church, and still more particular- 
ly with respect to any unconstitu- 
tional has aca of the Pope, in 
regard to civil rights, they do not 
scruple to assert and maintain their 
rights and liberties, both as citizens 
of a free constitution, and as mem- 
bers of achurch, obedient, but not 
servile, subordinate in all its mem- 
bers, but pot despotical in its sy- 
premacy. 

The public prints abound in s0 
many contradictions at present for 
the purposes of party, or of mer- 
cantile speculation, that we can on- 
ly express our hopes of a speedy 
accommodation with the United 
States, such a peace as will not lay 
the grounds for future war; not 
founded on the principles of ag- 
grandizement, or a perversion of the 
law of nations, but on the bases of 
mutual respect, and reciprocal utili- 
ty. Now that we are strong,” is 
an evil suggestion, that instigates too 
many in ibese countries to schemes 
of conquest and re-colonization of 
America, to make it a new field for 
the extension of military glory; to 
procure indembity for our expen- 
ces; todrive the Americans from 
the lakes, from Louisiana, Florida, 
and the banks of Newfoundland; to 
maintain the right of search, and the 
international law, in all] its extent, 
is at present received in Europe. 
This would be a new glory to the 
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British arms; yet, notwithstandin 
this predominant passion of the day, 
notwithstanding even the people 
cry out, as at the Westminster 
meeting ‘no peace with America,” 
let us hope that the administration 
of buth countries will speedily ef. 
fectuate a happy conciliation. We 
acknowledge that peace is the object 
of our most sanguine wishes ; be. 
cause the public mind and attention 
would in that case be turned to its 
domestic concerns, and to that re. 
form in the British Constitution, 
which is now wanting to give it its 
due precedence over the rest of 
Europe. 





Now when the first burst of joy, 
for the expected return of peace, is 
a little abated, fears and apprehen- 
sions seize the mind ;° lest its return 
should not be as certain, or its cone 
tinvance be founded as permanently, 
as in the first moments of sincere re- 
joicing was anticipated. Peace was 
grateful and refreshing to the feel- 
ings, and the more so, as the prospect 
was unexpected and the sufferings 
aud privations, occasioned by war 
and its concomitants, taxation and 
uncertain trade, had been severely 
felt by all, who in one shape or an- 
other were not partakers in the plun- 
der. Sober reflection diminishes the 
gay Visions perhaps too hastily en- 
joyed, from a consideration of the 
inflammatory materials and the mi- 
litary spirit so general in Europe, 
lest they may lead to fresh interrup- 
tions of the inestimable blessings of 
peace, Many things concur to en- 
crease these apprehensions. France 
is still unsettled. The beloved 
Ferdinand in Spain lifts himself 
against the peuple, who  sup- 
ported him through many suffer- 
ings» Bonaparte has fallen, 
at least for a time, of whom 
in his prosperity, the words of the 
poet* are justly applicable— 
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— with all his reptile cunning, 
Writhing and turning thro’ a maze of wiles, 
Believes his genius form’d to rule man- 
kind: 
And calls his sordid wish for territory, 
That noblest passion of the soul, ambi- 
tion.” 


But are his successors, perhaps 
equally groveling in their ambition, 
entitled to the impartial praise of 
the philosopher and philanthropist ? 
The conduct of the allies must al- 
ways lie open to suspicion, while 
their boastings of their exertions in 
the south “for the deliverance of 
Evrope,” are contrasted with their 
usprincipled conduct in the north, 
respecting Norway. Men unawed 
by popular opinion, and who will 
not bend to the fashionable casuis- 
try of the day, do not hesitate to 
say, they are not actuated by prin 
ciple, but that their vain boasting 
is a hypocritical pretence, The 
Government of Britain shamefully 
lends her aid to the blockade of 
Norway, to starve a brave people in- 
to submission, Shame on these deli- 
verers of Europe! Norway has as 
good a right to be free from a fo» 
reign yoke, as France, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

It is but just te withhold confidence 

from. the allies till they prove their 
claim toit: and until we see the 
terms of the treaty, and their ar- 
mies withdrawn from France, it is 
right to suspend our opinion. Let 
before we 
give credit to the vaunted purity 
of their motives, and let their fu- 
ture deeds be the measure of our 
confidence. 

There is much to dread in the in- 
ternal state of France. A weak 
king unaccustomed to rule, and ac- 


quainted only with the corruption. 


of the old regime: a venal senate 
anxious to preserve their own pen- 
sions and authority, basely submit- 
ting to all the mischievous caprices 
of Bonaparte, till the final period 
of his fall; a legislative body not 
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\ 
chosen by the people, but emanat- 
ing from the Ex-Emperor; the mar- 
shals acting the part of leaders of 
the Pretorian guards, turning round 
with great facility, and from obe- 
dience to Bonaparte, changing with 
fortune and declaring their adhe- 
sion to Louis; still attached to their 
trade of war, and endeavouring to 
impress a military character on the 
future government; all these form 
a mass of discordant materials, more 
likely to disturb the peace, than 
to administer to the repose of the. 
world, while the friends of the re- 
volution stand aloof for the present, 
but would avail themselves of any 
opportunity to secure the freedom 
of the people on a secure basis, 

France also, by the king appoint- 
ing a committee to revise the con- 
stitution, is, like Holland, to have 
a constitution given by the rulers 
to the people, imstead of the peo- 
ple restraming their rulers by a 
constitution in trust for the general. 
benefit Such are the retrograde 
movements of the present era so 
unfavourable to liberty ! 

Amid all this chaos of uncertainty 
he would be a bold man, who 
would venture to establish his cha- 
racter for foresight by prognosti- 
cating what surprizing events may 
occur in the ensuing twelve months. 
They can scarcely, however, be 
more strange, than those which have 
taken place in the preceding space 
oftime. Perhaps succeeding events 
may be no less strange and interest- 
ing. The drivelling piety of Louis 
XVIIL, merely confined to external 
devotion, is not the best quality 
tu enable him to discharge the ar- 
duous trust of his new situation, 
and fit him te be an useful 
good chief-ruler. The funeral ser- 
vice, for the late kings and queen 
of France is highly impolitic, as 
tending to revive old animosities. 
There is no free press in France 
to warn the king of his danger, 
and no reliance can be placed on 
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the - partial accounts published in 
the French papers. Of the real 
state of the public mind in France, 
we are still very much in igno- 
rance, 

~ Jt is not a little curious to con- 
trast the flight of the Bourbons 
from France and their late return 
toit. If they depend greatly on 
the loud huzzas of a mob, many 
of whom are venal, and many are 
versatile, they will form erroneous 
calculations. ‘The war was be2un 
to ascertain and vindicate the rights 
of the people ; and now, not otily 
in France but in Hojland, with all 
the boasted disinterestedness of the 
allies, the present contest partakes 
more of a struggle for the assum- 
ed rights of “kings and princes. 
Thus in most situations the inter. 
ests of the people are postponed. 
Kings are advanced, but the peo- 
pie are duped and sufler, 

The address of the Common 
Council ot the city of London at page 
399 ‘breathes a good spirit, indica- 
ting that every virtuous feeling has 
not ‘been rendered callous by ‘the 
war, although the nation is to a 
considerable degree  retrogressive, 
in pébhe opinion, A bope is thus 
afforded of better times more fa- 
vourable to hberty ; if the horrors 


of a debasing wartare shouid cease, 


and man have’ leisure and oppor- 
tunity to consider, and claim his 
unalienable rights, Ihe answer of 
the Prince affords a strong contrast 
to the good spirit of the address. 
‘The happiness of the French peo- 
ple is attributed to the restoration 
of their’ hereditary monarchy ; as 
if the people were made tor kings, 
and not kings for the people. 
Britain showed an example of not 
adhering’ to hereditary succession, 
Princes and the corrupt retainers 


of a court are among the last to ac- 
quire knowledge, and receive in- 
struction from passing events. 

' The Westminster address also 
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speaks a boid and spirited (a: guage, 
daring totell ynwelcome trutis, acd 
tbh advocate the necessity of par. 
liamentery teform 
‘Lhe necessity of a reform caicus 
lated to suiehgihen the PC pi cse ita. 
tive sysiea) is clearly apperennt in 
the Giscussions 19 perliameut on 
British interference a.ainst Nor. 
wav. Sound argument, trpth aud 
justice were on one side, but they 
were totally ivefficacious agaist liul 
low and premeditated majorililes, 
Parliament has laiely voted the 
sum of £25,000 tor crigimal pro- 
secullons i. ireland. Great pant of 
this enormous sum Was en loyed 
against the liberty of the press, 
Can liberty exist with such a sum 
employed, if not directly against it, 
at least in great part? Iu other 
cases also, these prosecuth us atlord 
Means to support the patiouage 
and influence of government, ta- 
ther than IMipartiaily to repress 
outrages. The whoie 
power is employed against the pece 
ple, Publics money is squan- 
dered, andthe people put down by 
means drawn fiom themselves. 
Many are the ieans direct and 
indirect to keep up the wacue its 
fluence of yvoveriment over the 
people. This influence interieres 
with our charities and proves the 
obliquity of public o, inion, A sub- 
scription for German suliers by 
the war,* is become quire fashion. 
re ee te 
® The Queen, a native of Germany, has 
not, however, thought proper to come 
forward on the occassion, although re- 
minded of it by one of those hoaxes so 
common, and on this occasion less blame- 
ably used, A letter was published as from 
her secretary, declaring her intention of, 
subscribing £2000. But alas! she with 
“a meek and piousair, 








Admits and leaves them  Providence’s:- 


care.” ; 
No considera‘ions either serious or 
jest, have as yet prevailed on her, to give 
any portion of her large hoard. 
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able in England, and is made a 
signal for loyalty. The Quakers 


have stepped conspicuously, if not 
osteutatiously forward on the occa- 
sion. They on all occasions are 
ready to use the hacknied phrase, 
that “they meddle not in potitics, 
Yet inthis instance, their charity is 
guided by political considerations, 
They and others contribute to Ger- 
mau sullerers, because subscriptions 
for them are patronized by go- 
vernment, and are used as a poli- 
tical engine to lead the public mind, 
but the equally great suiferings of 
the Norweyvians are neglected ; be- 
canse the crooked policy of govern. 
ment assists to inflict these griev. 
ous sufferings. | Norway in conse. 
quence of the war, has long suffer. 
ed from the effects of famine; the 
inhabitants were compelled to use 
the bark of trees mixed in their 
bread. They were last year forced to 
use most of their seed corn for food, 
and leave their grovads uatilled. In 
such a crisis an order has been issued 
by the British government to blockade 
Norway, to prevent 
reaching them, because 


”? 


supplies 


they refused to be translerred like 


beasts of burden from Denmark te 
Sweden, in furtherance of some 
plan of the allies, even of Alexan- 
der lately sirnamed the Good, 

partition the north of Europe. The 
attempts of.psivate personas to ob- 
tain relief for them are feeble, and 
easily crushed, The merchantsof Leith 
petition in their favour, because they 
have on hands a large store of grain 
bought osend toNorway. Westminster 


notices their piteous case, but there 


is no burst of generous indignation. 
Surely this is the age of hypocritical 
pretence in people as well as rulers. 
’ The dark cloud of war stiil hangs 
over the western hemisphere, a 
cloud dreaded by the lovers of 
Peace, but acceptable to the war 
faction as affurding a renewal to 
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their hopes, Even at Westminster 
meeting acry in favour of war with 
America, disgraced the general en- 
lightened proceedings of that as 
sembly. We are too much a ware 
loving nation.  Misfortunes only 
correct this evil propensity. The 
former war with America was po- 
pular until want of success and res 
peated miscarriages proved the im- 
practibility of conquering the Un. 
ited States, From the manner in 
which the present war is sometimes 
spoken of, there appears room to 
dread a wild impracticable scheme 
may exist somewhere of re-con- 
quering America, and bringing it 
again under British government, 
The Prince Regent might think 
such a measure would add to the 
fancied glories .of his rule, and the 
harpies who live on war and cor- 
ruption would rejoice in a renewal 
of their hapes, arising from the 
gain of war, and the restoration of 
the extensive patronage of Ame- 
rica. Every sentiment of prudence, 


and of policy rises up against the’ 


mad attempt, an attempt which 
must prove unavailing unless the A- 
mericans are so debased as to surrea- 
der their dearly béught nation- 
al independence without a struggle, 
If they sutfer themselves to be so 
degraded by intestine division, they 
deserve their fate. But w is im- 
possible yet to think so meanly of 
thea, and the madness of British 
statesinen may again tvolve these 
countries in a frattiless contest, and 
add some hundreds of millions more 
toour natioual debt, to waste our 
energies, debase our spirit, and ine 
crease our already intolerable bur- 
dens. A large armament is goug 
oul, it is said, from the British army 
in France. -American negotiators 
are arrived in Europe, and the U- 
nited States are engaged in repeai- 
ing their embargo and non-importa- 
tion laws; not, probably, wih a 
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cific intent, as has been supposed, 

oie fright at the recent events 
in Europe, but more likely 
with a desiga to embroil Britain 
with the northern powers, on the 
question of neutral rights, in the 
maintenance of which they will 
now find themselves equally in- 
terested as America was m the war 
between France and Britain. The 
Russians will now find themselves 
aggrieved by the British assump- 
tion against neutrals, and the claims 
of paper blockades, and there yet 
may be a war against the tyrant of 
the seas, as lately existed against the 
encroachments of Bonaparte on 
land. ; 
An advertisement, published a- 
mong the documents, informs, 
that Joseph Lancaster is no long- 
er connected with the commit- 
tee who took his plan of edu- 
ation under their care. This 
man’s inordinate vanity and 
thoughtlessness have forced this mea- 
sure on the committeé to save his 
useful plan from destruction by bim- 
self. 

The great domestic struggle be- 
tween intolerance and liberality still 
goes on, while varying circumstan- 
ces occasionally diversify the grounds 
of attack and defence. This coun- 
try is divided between Catholics and 
Orangemen, and their Protestant 
allies on both sides of the question, 
Vile reports are artfully circulated 
in many places, but especially in 
Derry, and its neighbourhood, that 
the Ribbonmen are going to rise to 
murder-the Protestants. Many well- 
meaning weak people are imposed 
upon, and terrified by those malici« 
ous romours calculated to throw an 
unmerited odium on Catholics, and 
by the work of division to support 
the sordid monopoly of Protestant 
ascendancy, These stratagems are 
well calculated to work on the pas- 
sions of the timid, and are evident- 
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ly intended to deter from embracing 
the cause of equal justice, and Ca. 
tholic emancipation. Many Protes- 
tants not sworn brothers, are never- 
theless tinged with Orange princi. 
ples, and though they occasionally 
condemn some of the more outrage. 
ous proceedings of the party, they 
are actuated by a secret bias, which 
they wish should pass for an honour- 
able neutrality, while in reality they 
are decided partisans, Orange soci- 
eties, notwithstanding their boasts, 
and a sprinkling of cant about reli- 
gion, scattered through their consti- 
tution, promote immorality in more 
respects, than the direct eucourag- 
ing of hostility between neigh- 
bours. The nights of their monthly 
meetings are peculiarly marked by 
the intemperate ebullitions of drunk. 
enness on their return to their homes, 
In the present struggle which Ca 
tholics in self-defence are necessitate 
ed to maintain against open enemies, 
insidious friends, and even against’ 


‘some members of their own church 


at home and abroad, they are sub- 
jected toevery unfair mode of attack, 
Because they oppose foreign inter- 
ference, militating against their po- 
litical and religious liberty, they are 
charged with factious motives, and 
with obstructing their own emanci- 
pation.* Viewing the subject» as. 
politicians, and regarding its bear- 
ing on the cause of liberty, as be- 
ing the only view which persons not 
members of their church bave a right 
to take of the subject, thé consis 


——————— See eee 


® There are seasons which try. men’s 
souls, and discover how far they are ac- 
tuated by principle. The editor of the 
Newry Telegraph, after long professing 
impartiality, or rather attachment to the 
cause’of religious liberty, has at length 
thrown off the mask, and attacks the Ca- 
tholics, as factiously defeating their ows 
relief, because they will not barter ther 
rights and their liberty for partial and 
inadequate concessions. 
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tent friends of liberty must regret if 
the Catholic clergy of the first and 
second order should be placed under 
the influence of the minister. If a 
right to reject the choice of the Ca- 
tholic bishops is granted to a board 
appornted at the will of the crown, 
the liberty of their church is gone. 
Bishops will be afraid lest their trans- 
lations may be impeded, aud priests 
of the second order will generally be 
fearful fest any warmth in favour of 
liberty, or any want of sycophantic 
meauness should be alleged against 
them at the Board, and obstract 
their promotion to the mitre. Such 
is human nature, and every prveau- 
tion ought to be used to correct the 
downward tendency in erring mor- 

tals. The crafty Castlereagh suc- 
ceeded in shac kling the Presby: erjan 
church with a Regiom Doouam. May 
his wiles prove abortive im his at- 
tewp's on the Pope to induce him to 
second his measures, or if unhappi- 
ly he should succeed in that quarter, 
may the Irish Catholics persist in the 
virtue of refusing to accept the 
tempting bribe of emancipation at 
the expense of their liberties. Do- 

mestic nomination would to Protese 
tants appear unobjectionabie, if ace. 
ceptable to the Catholics themselves. 
But on the broad prmeiple of com- 
plete religious liberty, no concession 
of opinions ought to be demanded 


‘from any sect, anless it completely 


meet their own views, Opinions 
ought to be free, and actions against 
the state only punished. Catholics 
have shown, notwithstanding the 
bugbear of foreign influence alleged 
against them, that no- practical evils 
\o the state have arisen from it. 

A rumour has gained ground that 


a grand Orange festival is to be 


celebrated at Belfast, on she next 
anniversary of the 12.b of July, te 
continue for three days, at which 
Lodges from the distant parts of 
Ulster ate'to attend, and that sub- 
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scriptiois are now raising to de- 
fray the expences of those, who 
cannot bear theirown, If this re- 
port isto be credited, many serious 
considerations arise on the subjeci, 

‘The processions at Belfast and on 
their jong lines of march must be 
attended with many dangers to the 
public peace. I[t is evidently ine 
tended as an insulting  trivdtinl 
over the town of Beifast ‘Phe jas. 
sious of a people, especially of the 
lower classes, are casily roused to 
acts of oulrage ; the proc ession Is 
well calcuiaied to inflame the pas- 
sjous on both sides.. A slight ol- 
fence, or even a notion that otfence 
is fatended, may lead to dreadful 
tumuits. Last year the steps of 
Or .ngemen in Belfast were marked 
wit blood, and wth arms previously 
prepared for the occasion, they diead- 
fully retaliated tor any provocations 
given totem. Prevention is bet- 
ter ‘han remedy, and it is wisdom to 
avert if possible the coming evil, 
lf Belfast has not totally fost its 
Spirti, a strong memorial should be 
immediately presented. to the exes 
cutive governinent; stating the dan- 
gers and craving protection, Ail 
Classes Hot parties ia the procession, 
ovyht to jow. The neatrals, who af- 
fect so great clearvess from party, 
ave especially called upon to inter- 
fere and to prove that they are sin- 
cerely friends to peace and gous 
order. Aiready the parliagieuta ¥ 
friends to the petitions against the, 
proceedings and processions (ob, O- 
rungemen, have becn turuished with 
infurmation of the rumoured festi- 
val, that on ‘the discussion whic 
will arise om presenting the pet- 
lions, the dangers to be apprehenc- 
ed may be lad-befvre - parliament, 
Phe anbabuants of Blfast bave;: a 
great and neeessary duty to pesform, 
ly issmediately forwarding p, me- 
nurial to the Lord Lieutenant on the 
subject, and there is much reason 
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to hope that Lord Whitworth will 


See the dangers, which will neces 
Sarily arise from this ill-judged 
and insulting measure, and with a 
timely and even hand avert them, 
and impartially afford security to 
the community. K. 


Documents relating 


——___=_=_—_ 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC PRELATES. 


The Catholic Bishops met in Synod, at 
Maynooth, on the 25th instant. They 
continued in conference until the 27th, 
when the following Resolytions were 
unanimously agreed to: 

Resolved, That a Cungratulatory Let- 
ter be addressed to his Holiness Pivs VII. 
on his happy liberation from captivity. 

Resalyed, That having taken into our 
mature consideration the late Rescaiet of 
the Vicr-Paerect of the Propacanpba, 
we are fully convinced that it is not 
mandatory. 

Resolved, That we do now open a com- 
munication with the Hoxy See on the 
subject of this document; and° that, for 
this purpose, two Prerates be forth- 
with deputed to convey our unanimous 
and well-known sentiments to the Cures 
Pastor, from whose Wisdom, Zeal, and 
tried magnanimity, we have reason 
to expect such decision as will give gene- 
rai satisfaction. 

Resolved, That the two last resolutions 
be respectfully communicated to the Rt. 
Hon the Eart of Donovcumore, and to 
the Rt, Hon Henry Grattan; with an 
earnest entreaty, that when the Question 


of Catholic Emancipation ghall be discuss-' 


ed in Parliament, they will exert their 
werful talents in excluding from the 
ill, intended for our relief, those clauses 
which we have already deprecated as se- 
verely penal to us, and highly injurious 
to our Religion, © Br hey 


& BRIEF STATEMENT OF RFASONS 1N 
SUPPORT OF THE PETITION AGAINST 
THE PROCEEDINGS AND PROCESSIONS 
OY ORANGEMEN ; FORWARDED TO MEM- 
BYRS OF BOTH HOUSES OF FARLIA- 
MENT, PREVIOUSLY TO THE EXPECT- 
ED DISCUSSION. . 


A clear and correct account of the com- 
mencement of the Orange system, which 
after having existed ynder the more home- 
ly appellation of Peep-of-day-boys, as- 
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sumed a body and shape in the year 1795, 
will be found in the subjoined speech of 
Lord Gosford tothe Magistrates of the 
County of Armagh, on the 28th of Dee, 
in that year.* This declaration of Lord 
Gosford is in itselfa body of evidence, 
nearly contemporary with the formation 
of the system, and affords an illustration 
of the views ou which the society way 
primarily formed. 

Besides the irritating consequences 
arising from the periodical processions 
and monthly meetings of this society, the 
hurtful effects it produces on the equal 
administration of justice are clearly appa- 
rent in the riots which, in consequence, 
take place. In these Orangemen are of- 
ten the first aggressors ; in other instances 
those of the other party may be the as 
sailants. But in both cases, the public 
display is the original cause of the riots, 
and produces the disturbances, although 
the firs: assault may sumetimes be made 
one side and sometimes on the other. 

There is a general leaning on the part 
of many magistrates, a considerable num- 
ber of whom are themselves Orangemen. 
They may not directly refuse redress to 
Catholics, but entrenched under the forms 


of law, they more strictly examine on one - 


side, and avail themselves more readil 
of excuses for not acting; while in ‘the 
case of Orangemen, ‘they act more 
promptly, and with that energy which 
inclination adds to the performance of 
official duty. ‘This manner of acting, ree 
luctantly as towards one party, aud core 
dially as towards the other, atnounts, in 
many instances, to an absoluté denial of 
justice, and introduces a system of pate 
tial administration of the laws. One par- 
ty is protected, and emboldened in the 


commission of crimes, while the other . 


discouraged, have, in some cases, had re- 
course to take redress into their owa 
hands, and as might be expected, have 
acted in an unjustifiable manner. | 

‘The bias on a juror, ‘who has taken the 
oath of an Orangeman, is also very greal. 
The oath, which binds him to the inrer- 
ests of a Secret society, and to the pro- 
tection of ‘his fellow-members, may oiten 
strongly militate against his oath as a juror, 
Instances have occurred in which Orange 
men acting as jurors, have brought ia 


verdicis contrary to the clearest evidence, . 


-—— + = --— 
+ -—~- 


t document, Belfast 





* See this import 
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A bias of this kind appears to be inse- 
parably connected with. a system of se- 
cret oaths binding to the support of a 
party. 

A notion exists among many of the 
Orangemen, that 2 man must perjure him- 
self, ana violate the ovligations of his se- 
cret oath, if heinform on any of his bro- 
ther Orangemen, for committing an act 
of outrage on anuther, not of his own 
party. The opimon whether ‘founded on 
the nature of the obligation known only 
to the members of an occult society, or 
merely the effect of the iguorance of the 
‘ bessinscructed members, has a powerful 
tendéncy tu counteract the: ends of jus- 
tice, by setting up a secretiand) nrysteri- | 


- @us bond in opposition to: the Gutyof 


giving ivwpartial,  unbiassed: evidenite, | 
when legally called upon, + 
Another cause of keeping’ up itritation 

and hostility i the minds of the various 


: elasses: of -sutiety towards eachother, | ate certainly’ 


arises from the practice of many yéoman- | 
ry corps, ‘among wiom the principlesof | 
the Orange system scrougty exist’borh: in 
officers(and? men, haviltg, —party ‘tunes 
played: at their parades; :althoagh the. 
+ “practi¢e? has been discontinued! ia) the 
- regular and militia; repimeges) ‘by order 


' of othe larer Cvummauder-iasettiet! vine Ire- 


land. However trifling:the! mention: of 


' such aninare mdwers mays appedny ‘they 
' essential 


conteibute /to promote i strife, — 
‘and ‘prevent chap harmony whielr con-* 
- gticutes the suppore and: strength: of: a’ 
country consolidated by the ‘upretd ofits, 
inhabitants. “he “danger is farther ins 
creaséh, “ehen it is considered that in, 


» PY, yeomanry. Serpe the prises pai 
er.of the mem bers. are | TEARS 8 and, 


arms, have. 

frequently . Begvurse to. them, | take. an. 

(mandate auvantage . of those aro ag euiry st- 

td.to, them in their quarcels, not only, 

againat sheir, Dae oe bur | so against 
udi 


. peaceable and y 


bg PE 1S who. 
May happen | xo be constrained “spectators 


Ou.suUCh Occasions. 
i ee equal Taw, impartially _ 


one istered, me) greatly Wau uted in ‘Tre- 
land, and .¢ad never . fully take place 
while the Orange amen is [ish ited to 


eat dgaiust the Oxange.. partisans, now 


withstanding, the. various acts of the ‘Avish 


Parliament, agamst “Alfegal: meeting igs, ues 
rial Par- 
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which enacts penalties against taking 
secret oaths. The decided interference 
of Parliament is requisite to controul this 
spirit of favouritism, which has been the 
bane of Ireland. 

Many stratagems are used by the ad- 
herents of the Orange faction, to keep 
up a state” of alarim in the country, by 
raising false rumours of risings of the 
Catholics, and magaifying the local dis- 
turbances wiich sonietimes unhappily 
arise, from a defect of complete civiliza- 
tion, and from the. divided state of the 
country, which the Orange system is so 
much calculated fatally. to ,perpetuate. 
The associations of Thrashers and Ribbon- 
men, now rapidly increasing, being con- 
fined to the province of Ulster, the chief 
seat of the Orange system, are completely 
Lhe in’ the’! : plan and principle, 
ate ards¢ trom mistak@h’ nétions’ of a 

ppt necessity uf self defénee. They 

equally contrary to law and 
gyod order as the dsvociations which ac- 
casioned them, and wh which’ they are op- 
posed. These’ couuter-associations have 
~ been ‘cdiscountéhanced by all ‘met of ihte!- 
eae and ‘are confined’ to: thé lower 
‘aity. a fn reining: classes - the Comtmu- 

I f the Orange system 1s suppressed, 

the ag Onist aoeiciies of Ribbousitien 

1 Pirabhiers will of Course als ceuse, 

rtrd Onniptons in Uespite Uf the law, 
‘and i in ‘despite of the genetal sense of the 
house Cominois, | expressed last’ year, 
ge of the jucteasé to ‘their miinters, 
as " well’ in England as iv’ Iféland, since 
the di ischssion, dad paraded in many places 
“last” ba Regd ditidtral force, i Gpen 
 defiatce Gf the’ sense of Purliatnetit. "Fhe 
coneoece wie thiag in different‘ conn- 
Ulster, “a fFiay & ehsued, mi which 

pi. wére ; Killed, t and others badly 
WiSiited: if’ these illegal ‘meetings and 
processions be ‘wor siippressed, the vut- 
rages which have happened’ are most 
probably vlllly " peels ‘tiy iuéaleutable 
calanieted ' 
he fern of the system is so power- 
ful, dat’ nyinbers ot petsouy who 
dishik ey proceedings “of” Otangemen, 
have declared their unwihiiigness tv sign 


| aH petitions, lest by such #4 step they 
exist, law oo : expose their persons atid proper- 
a ClaHA OA 425 MSR AHS. browght" to. 


ties, to, the futy of a dominant aud intuler- 

“faction. “A steengtl of nét¥e} which 
every mau dds ‘not Possess, ‘is found ue- 
cessary to support a public Syn am to 
their overwhelming influence. Many al- 
80, when applied to for infosmation, have 
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heen afraid to pive evidence of the our- 
rages’ which have beea perpeirated on 
shen, lest they should expose the nselves 
so «repetition of similar acts of violence. 
Chus it would require the cuthority of a 
parkame uary commission sitting in Ire- 
and, armed with the powers of compel- 
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ling evidence, to search into the facts con. 
nected with a systein dangerous to the 
safety of individuals, and if aot timely and 
effectual'y restrained, likely to praduce 
the greatest dangers, by erecting a fourth 
estate independent of the cuntroul and 
restraining power of parliament. 


NE EE 


CORRESPONDENGE ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RETROSPECT 
OF POLITICS, 


pa —— 1 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


( YN receipt of your last Magaziné, I im- 
* mediately wrote to a friend in Kilkeel, 
whom I knew to be totally unconnected 
with the parties that have fately agitated 
the country, and have received the fullow- 
ing account, on the correctness of which 
you may confidently rely. 

It appeared that about three or four 
o*clock in the afternoon of "he dh of Feb. 
a number of Catholics (supposed to be or- 
“ganized, and mostly from the country,) 
were collected in Kilkcel, and taken into 
neighbouring back-yard, where spirits 

were distributed among them. After this, 
they proceeded down street, and over the 
__ pridge, in an irregular mass, with a de- 
_ Sign, a8 was supposed, to raise a riot, or 
to wreck M*Kibbin’s house. After passing’ 
the pedlars’ stands, they met with Newell, 
whom Cunningham, the leader of the Ca-’ 
thelic party, challenged to box. Newell’ 
accepted of the challenge, and they be- 
gan to. box immediately. 
party, were brought forward in niass, and 
Newell and his friends disappearéd. The 
Catholics then pro¢ceded t> wreck M‘Kib- 
bin’s house. M*Kibbin being somewhat 
prepared (bis house having suffired on a 
former oceasion, by a similar party,) fired 
two or three shots fram the house, whieh 
had the desired effect’ of making them re- 
treat. i-th 

They then re-crossed the bridge and , 
marched to the market-placé, where they: 
attacked iadiseriminateiy,a number of Pro-— 


+ ‘> 
testamt peopk, sume of whom, though 


they had pot attempted opposition, they 
beat tu a most shocking manner. . 

fn the mean time, Newell and his party 
rallied, and having providcd themselves 
with miliary arms aud ammunition, ad- 
vapeed over the oridge, and to the amer- 
ketepiace, fising irregularly on the crowd 
tm gimeral. in afew minutes, the sircets 


‘The Catholic’ 


were cleared, the whole people making 
off in all directions, some into houses, 
some through lanes, and the greater num- 
ber along the Janes leading from the town, 
By thie time it was getting dark, and hopes 
were entertained that all was over, and 
that the town would now be quiet. How- 
ever, Newell’s party, by this sime, bad 
become strong ; | net satisfied with 
what they had done, began, after a pause 
of about half an heur, to demolisi the 
front windows of all. the Catholic houses 
in the town, three or four excepted. They 
also destroyed entirely the liquer, shep, 
and furniture of one Catholic publican, 
and the shop.and liquor of another. Hep- 
pily, however, no lives were. lost in this 
unfortwnate. business, One, Catholic re- 
ceived a ball through his arm; and a 
Protestant woman received ope through 
her nose. The damages have been mostly 
ascertained; and. the amount has been laid 
on the parish at large. _ 
Lam yours truly, , 
Ta | i AN @BSERVER. 
"The pages of thé Belfast Magazine will be 
en to additional accounts, either in eorrcboration 
or ‘contradiction eof the fofegoing statement. 
Tt is the wish of the proprittors, to lay the evi- 
dence wiih which they may be favoured on both 
sides impartially befere the public. At present 
comment is forborne, farther than te hint to our 
correspondents, as points destrable to ascertain, 
whether dry” magistrates were in ‘or near the 
town at the time of the commeng and chnti« 
‘nuation of ‘the riot, and whether any ‘exertion: 
‘ev. re used on thew part to prevent the Toomanry 
from bringing their arms to be employed, not as 
suppressors of the rict, but as chicf actors in st 3 
ard «lsd, whthéir the houses of the Catholics 
wortched by the Yomen, did not belong to pe'sors, 
‘whe had taken no share in the previous riot. In 
the preceding account no notice fs taken of the 
thattsaction gt Mourne Park the succeeding doy, 
when a number of persons were fred at, as they 
were passing along thé road. ee 
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CaAsTLeBaR, 
May 19, 1814. 


DroauHEDA, 
May 28, 1814. 


STRABANE, 
May 21, 1814. 


Gatway. 
May 25, 1814. 


Liverpoot, 
aay 24, 
1814, , 


“¢ s 
Newry, 


day 26, 1814. | 


Dustin, May 
27, P8i4 


. = . 


BeLrast, 


Miy 27, 1814. . 


‘“Lysau®n, 


‘Muy 31, 1814. 
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PRICES OF GRAIN, &Ce 


s. d. Se d, 
Wheat,,.....10 6 to 11 QO per cwt, 
Potatoes,.... 2 to 3 . per stone. . 


a «& bo «'& 


Whear,,..... 50 O to 38 O, per br, of, 20, at. 


Barley,...... 17 O to 20 O per bri. of 16 st. 
Meslin,....... 22° 6 to 53 3 per brio of 4 st. 
Oats,.coneeee 11 4 to 14 O per bri. of 14 st. 
Oatmeal,... 12 6 to l4 G6 per ewt. of 112 Iba 
Butter,.,....124 to 450. 8 -per cwr. 
Potatoes,... 4 2 to 5.10 per bri. of 20 st, 
s 86. a. d. 
Barley,,.....° 1.8 to 1 10. per stone. . 
Oats,.0. 0.009 11 to 1 1 .per stone, ty 
Oatmeal,.... 14 © tods 0O,, per cwt..of 120 lbs ' 
Butter,.....110) -@ to115 9,» per cwt. of 120 Ibe | 
ae da. Se da. 
Wheat,....0. 11 0 to 13. @& per cws, 9 
Bere,...60...4 '6 © {to 7, QO; per ewt. 
Barley... °° 8 O 800/90) per.cwh.., Gert 
Oats,...... we 5 4 to 6 8 per cwr. asilq 
wee SET a. de 
Wheat, English... 10 6 to 11 6 per 70 Ibs 
———Foreign,... 11 0; to bl, 6) per do _ 
——— Irish... . 8 S$ to 9 3 perdo — 
Barley,’ Engtish,.. 5 9 to 6Q ‘per 6Oclbas y 2101.50? 
Irish and Scotch, 4 9% co S$ O perde.: | : bd 
| Oats; Porntwyit a: 32 ito S )4 peri 75olba . os ogl 
— > Welsh... 2 11 sto 5.0 \perdont diy 5! 
‘edhe Limeriek,jiy 3 2.20) B 3) per dew. d 1 
Com. Waterford, 5, 0 to. 3 bh. per. dow .> Ho i 
") Malt, finesi.....504 10950: |t0'10 (6 per 36 quart wo 
pss middling... 997 9/46 10: 3» per do » 
| Oateneal, ic. Zivsecees 32°0 to 54) 0 “per 240 Ibs. % .2iodssein 
sn 9 Be OTTt tte. TR 
Wheat,....... 32 0» t0166" 0° per bar. of | 20 ati: tor yiodif 
} Barley,........ 18° 0° to 20 QO» per bary of 16800) 5) by 
Oates..e..crdene bk sto! 1° 0 per st.of I4jlbg eo ind to 
Oatmeal. 14 O--t015 4 pemewt. of AABN Onis 
Potatoes... 1 6 to b wag perewts i yo) mt io 
th ie i] dO cena’ isertul sti me 


Wheat,..20 0 to 42 0 wid price 54: LO} per bar of: 20st. 


Barley,...14 00 to O > weali.ced Io % operr bel of 16st. 
Mats. IE O t0 15) O >... IG DE per: brl. of 14 8t. 
Oameal,.1b .O to 16 (0. dele ID Bh per cwt.of, 148 ibe 


se @ 
to 14) Oorper ¢wt. of, 112 Ibs. 
tell oO. perews of 112 Ibs. 
| 0 100.0. per ewt. of) 282 bbe, | 


a | 
Wheat,..... 13 0 
Barley,.... 10 © 
Oats,...,.0 8 6 

6 


Oatmeal,.. 15 to hha 7 samp 412 Ibs, } 

Potatoes,.. 3 {to} oS per at wi ost 

Butter... 120° 0 ‘per cwtrot li? Ibs. -- 
ei el +f 

Oats, ...... 7 3 to’ 9° 0 per ewt. of 119 Ibe! ae 

. atineal,.. 15 “'t6 16 “Oper wt. of 120 tbs. ) 


Potatoes, 2 te 3 per stone. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From the 20th April; to the 20th May, (814. 

So much rain fell at intervals during the last month, as. greatly rétarded the sowing 
of oats: in some of the late cold districts, they have been at least a month behind the 
usuai time of sowing. 

There are some complaints of the oats that were sown in Autumn in particular situ. 
ations ; but in some parts of the country those crops appear favourable, so that up- 
onthe whole, tley may be expected to average a fair crop. 

The wheat ingeneral has been more backward in. growth than usual, but has as- 
sumed a better ‘appearance since the commencement of the present month : yet, if 
the very dry parching weather that has ately set in proves of long continuance, 
the crops may We éxpected to receive injury ‘fram it, especially the late sown ones. 

The flax sowing has been got aecomplished in pretty good time. A considerable 
portion of the seed was of Irish growth, and will. probabiy turn out better than 
the foreign. It is of great consequence to'have the sced new, which did aot appear 
to be the cas¢ with a great part of the imported. Many samples of Irish seed were 
produced in-the ‘markets much superior to the foreign, and was preferred before it 
by the best judges although at a higher-price. Indeed the abundant crops procured from 
home-saved seed for the last two ‘years, has'so established its character, that it may 
be reasonably expected the farmers will for the future save so muchas may be 
sufficient for their own use, and render the country less dependent on. foreiga sup- 
plies. bass KO | 

COMMERCIAL: REPORT. 


SorriciznT.*time has nor elapsed; to allow trade to return within its accustomed 
bounds, and till it regularly subsides within its banks, speculation will still interrupt 
the equable coarte/. It is yet uncertain in what manner the.commercial relations will 
be settled with France. A tariff was published in France quite! in favour of: Britain. 
Another has succeeded materially different, and less favourable. By the‘latter, the 
importation of woollens into France is prohibited, and the duty raised considerably 
on other avticleg, «It is said that the French excel.iv woollens.agad in leather, especially 
in the colours of the formef, and that @ great. rivalship may take piace in our home 
markets, if tte Brench manufactures are admissible with us. 

It was stated as probable in our last report, that the national ‘banks would not be 
likely to resumé ‘their cash payments atthe expiration of six months from the signing 
of the definitivé tréaty of peace. The Chancellor. of the Rartiogver has in the house 
of Commons gi¥eh'at answer of the like purport, to a question which’ was put to 
him. Gold-tullion fell last month about 2s. per oz... But ic will require a long tourse 
of trade to bring back the guineas by: am exchange operating in an inverted ratio 
from its former course on the continent, The want of the usual return of Ame- 
ritan remitrances will retard the process, But the fall in bul}jon on the prespect of 

peace, afférdsja proof thar the high) prices.of gold proceeded from: an,excessrve es- 
penditure! andj the unfavourable co@rse of exchange, and not from the small quan- 
tities usedvin» manufactures; for this later cause, if it ‘really influenced the price of 
bullion, would operate in peace as well as in war. But even if peace take place, 
producing a-miord favourable exchange, and Jessening the expenditure, yet one cause 
will remain to. continue the depreciation. in the large issue still necessary,torpay the 
interest of thé national debt. Peace: may lessem the present, high rate of deprecia- 
tion, but it.wilk bot probably restore. the ‘equilibrium | beeween! bank paper and gui- 
neas, or enable the banks to resume their payments in cash.* . 





* The editor of the Newry Telegraph with his characteristic self-sufficiency, has 
animadverted.on the remarks subjoined in a note to the last, gommercjal report. He 
deals in abuse,and not in proof; as it is easier to call the arguments of. his oppo- 
nents “ frivolous and absurd,” than to provethem to be so. By such a‘line-of pro- 
ceeding, he shows his want of temper, but not a sound judgment. If assertion, 
without proof and strong boasts of “ his unquestionable authority and clear demon 
strations,” were sufficient arguments, he might be said to have made good his point 
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Celestial Phenomena, 437 


It has been generally taken for granted, that the repeal of the embargo and nouns 
importation laws introduced into the Congress of the American states, on the message 
of the President, is pacific, and preparatory to concessions on the part of America. 
The contrary supposition of its being a war measure appears more probable, and that the 
measure arises from a desire to interest the Russians in the rights of neutrals, and a- 
gainst a system of paper blockades, If these laws are repealed, the Americans then 


afford to the Russians and other maritime powers an opportunity of beco ying carriers 


of American produce, and of bringing te them the manufactures of Eur: wpe, and thus 
juterest them as neutral powers. The same questions will then arise between them and 
Britain, «as formerly existed between America and Britain 

The discussion in parliament on the corn laws occupies very general attention in 
Great Britain, One bill has passed through the house of Commons, allowing a free ex- 
portof grain. Another laying a progressive duty on importation is before the house, 
Many petitions are pouring in agaiust these measures, and it is probable the latter bill 
will be deferred to next session, to allow more time for discussion It iy «4 strugile bee 
ween the landed and manufacturing interests, ‘The former, by keeping up the prices 
of the produce of land in peace, wish to retainthe high rents they obtained during 
the war The landholder in his turn, is pressed severely by the weight of taxes, and 
can ill afford to lower his rental. An inequality pervades the system now attempred 
to beintrroduced. The Jand-holder is secured against grain falling too low; but there is 
no adequate security to the manufacturer against prices occasionally rising too high. 

During the latter part of the market, flaxseed advanced considerably. The demand 
was greater than last year, and a much larger quantity appears to have been sawn. 

A meeting of noblemen and gentlemenand linendrapers was lately held in Dungannon, 
Lord Northland in the Chair, to memorial the Board of Trade against taking off the 
transit duty on foreiga linens. A memorial was prepared, which, among otler things 
stated, that a large proportion of the population of Ulster consisted of manufacturers 
of linens. This paragraph was expunged, on an objection being made by a gentlema: 
that it appeared to hold out a threat to government Degrading timidity is thus infused 
into the counseis of tradesmen, when they call in the aid of noblemen and gentlemen, 


> This is a characteristic trait of the servility of the times. 


Exchange has rated through this month from 6 to 6} per cent. 


EE 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. ' 


On the 2d, the Moon is on the meridian.at midnight, having then Antares below 
her to the west, though she rose before that star, which, as teachers will point out to 
their pupils in astronomy, is owing to her northern latitude, An hour and a quare 
ter after 1s full Moon 

On the 8th, the Moon rises near midnight, after the fourth of the Goat, which star 


7 the passed at seven minytes past nine in the evening ; and during the morning of the 


9th, the chief stars near her are the four small ones in the tail’ of the Goat, from, 

which she is receding. 
On the 15th, the Moon rises under Venus, who is now between her and the 
frst of the Ram: near to, but above her, to the west, is the twelfth of the Whale 
. . 





| His dogmatical assertions may pass currently among his little circle of admirers; but 


ina fair caurt of public inquiry, they avail not, The point at issue between him 
and the commercial reporter lies in a narrow compass. He asserts there is no depre- 
tiation, but that the rise on gold and silver bullion arises from the quantities used 
in manufactures The reporter, on the other hand, considers there is a real deprecia- 
tion, owing to an unfavourable course of continental exchange, and the excessive 
issues to answer an enormous war expenditure, and to pay the interest of the nation- 


Jaldebt. Arguments to be availing in this controversy should bear on those points. 
|} There is no end to producing extraneous matter. The reporter is ready to enter on a 
F discussion of the reasons he has alleged, but he declines to be /ed intro a wide field of 


abuse, and into points not connected with the subject. No answer has yet been given 


W his doctrine of exchanges, aud the too large issues of bank paper, 
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438 Celestial Phenomena. 


[ May. 


which ‘star she passed in the preceding evening, and on the 17th is new Moon, at 
thirty-two minutes past eleven at night. 
On the 2Ist, the Moon is seen to have removed far from Mars, and to have ap. 
roached towards Jupiter, the first of the Lion being between her and this planet, 
ut nearest to the Moon, and this groupe, in the west, will amuse the evening’s walk, 
‘On the 28th, the Moon is on the meridian at six minutes past nine, the seventh of 
the Balance being above and near her, as she passes this star at two minutes only 
t nine. The two first of the Balance to the west, and the second and first of 
the Scorpion below her to the east, form, with her, an amusing groupe for the even. 
ing walker. , mates 
Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 6th, and of course after that time an 
evening star; but the Sun’s light will be too powerful, till towards the end of the 
month, for any but the keen astronomers to discover him to the north of west-north. 
west, near the horizon, an hour after Sun-set. His longest stay above the horizon 
after Sun-set is little more than an hour and aquarter. ‘The Moon passes him on the 
th. 
ie is a morning star, preceding the Sun by about an hour and a half on the 1st, 
and her duration above the horizon before sun rise is continually increasing Her 
motion is direct through twenty-three degrees from the fifieenth of the Fishes to the 
perpendicular from the Pleiades to the ecliptic. The former star she passes on the 
Ist, when it is thirty-eight minutes to the north of her; and in the second week we 
notice her under the three first stars of the Ram, which she passes, bnt at a considerable 
distance from them, and she is perceived to be evidently directing her course to the 
Hyades, and her approach towards them ar the close of the month will be interesting, 
The Moon passes her on the 14th. as 
Mars is an evening star, about eighteen degrees above the horizon in the west at sun- 
set on the Ist, andthisheight is daily decreasing. Of course the power of the Sun’s 
rays will by the end of the month withdraw him in great measure from our no- 
tice. The Moon passes himon the 19th, rh 
Jupiter is also an évening star, being on the meridian at forty-two minutes past five 
in the afternoon of the Ist, and at half past foar on the 20th. Soon after sunset, theres 
fore, we shall see him in the upper part of the lower region, in west-south-west. His 
motion is direct through about three degrees, and his latituce about sixty-eight min- 
utes north. The daily diminution of the distance between Mars and Jupiter will be 
sufficiently perceptible. The Moon passes the latter planet on the 22d. 


ERRATA. 
Page 391, 17th line from the bottom, for charm read chain. 
In the Naturalist’s Report for March and April 1814. el 
For “ Narcissus Preudo,” read “ Narcissus Pseude;” and for “ Fragaria Starilis,” read 
“Fragaria Sterilis.” 


The Subscribers io the Belfast Mugazine who receive it through the Post: 
Office, are informed that it is necessary the Subser ptron should be paid in ad- 
rance. dt is the etabtished rule of all perwdical publications forwarded 
through the Post Office, to be paid in this manner, They are requested io te 
mitto E. S. Lees, Esq., General Post Office, Dublin, or to she*agent, Ko- 
bert Trail, Belfast, ther Subscription for the Mugazine in advance, ai the rate 
ey 20s. perannum, If to the latter, the letiers are requested to be post puide 
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